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The Royall House, Medford, Massachusetts. 


To be Preserved as a Colonial Museum. # 
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INVITATION. 

ye are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


|" is proper to rejoice when a historic estate | 
falls into good hands, and such has. recently | 


been the happy fate of the Royall place in 
Medford, Massachusetts, the subject of the 
cover-page pictures. The old colonial mansion 
and its outbuildings, in one of which the family’s 
slaves were quartered, has been purchased by 
the Royall House Association, and it may be 
taken for granted that the property will be care- 
fully preserved. 

The mansion-house fronts on Main Street, 
and the ‘‘offices’’ and land have other frontages 
on George Street and Florence Street extension. 
The house was built about 1734. At the out- 
break of the Revolution, Isaac Royall, Jr., 
then the owner, left the country, and the estate 
was confiscated, but was afterward restored to 
the family. During the Revolution American 
officers used the house as headquarters. Of 
recent years patriotic societies of women have 
made it a place of meeting, and the movement 
toward its purchase and preservation originated 


with them. & 


he smallest town in Massachusetts, Mount 

Washington, in Berkshire County, has just 
been celebrating. the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of its incorporation. Hidden among 
the mountains, away down in the southwestern 
corner of the state, with a population of fewer 
than a hundred, and a voting list of only about 
twenty, the little town still cherishes claims to 
distinction. Practically everybody is well-to- 
do. The town has no debt. It never had 
to maintain a poor-farm. There are communi- 
ties of more pretensions which would have to 
take a back seat to Mount Washington if inter- 
rogated on either of these points of prosperity 
and substantia! progress. 


& 

A’ step toward the establishment of a broad 

boulevard from Boston to the White Moun- 
tains will be taken during the present year in 
the construction of the so-called ‘‘Merrimac 
Valley Trunk Line,’’ a highway authorized by 
the New Hampshire Legislature—a wide mac- 
adamized road extending from the Massachusetts 
state line, at the southerly end of the city of 
Nashua, to the northerly end of the city of 
Laconia, to be constructed jointly by the state 
and by the towns and cities through which it 
will pass. At its southern extremity it will 
connect with the Massachusetts state highway 
in Tyngsboro, and the New Hampshire section 
will pass through Nashua, Merrimac, Bedford, 
Manchester, Hookset, Pembroke, Concord, 
Boscawen, Franklin, Tilton, Belmont and 
Iaconia. Of course this means the White 
Mountains eventually. It is only a matter of 
carrying the highway northward to Plymouth, 
and thence through Woodstock, Franconia and 
Bethlehem. . 


bD° animals ever commit suicide? Naturalists 
disagree on the question. Horses have been 
known to grieve themselves to death for a 
beloved master, dogs have done the like, and 
there seems some reason to think that dogs, at 
least, have deliberately sought death when the 
persons they worshiped were taken away. So 
far as can be learned, however, there is no 
record of a cat reaching that point of despera- 
tion, and a current story of one that killed itself 
is by no means convincing. The cat was on a 
schooner which, off Cape Ann, encountered a 
terrific squall. The foremast was carried away, 
the falling wreckage swept off the starboard 
rail, and everything on that side of the vessel, 
and when the crash came the cat jumped over- 
board. But it seems safe to ascribe this act to 
panic rather than intention. Cats, as everybody 
knows, are subject to their nerves, and liable 
to be swept off their feet by unlooked-for events. 
When they have time to consider and weigh the 


situation, they do not lightly sacrifice even one | 


of their nine lives. se 
goo a histeric house figures on the front 

cover page, there is good reason to name 
another, the oldest house in the oldest town in 
the State of Maine, which has just received a 
new lease of life from its purchase by a South- 
erner as a summer residence. This is the Bray 
mansion at Kittery Point, built in 1643 by John 
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Bray, shipwright, whose daughter Margery 
| became the wife of Sir William Pepperrell of 
| Louisburg fame. Sir William, lucky man, had 
all the land between Kittery and Saco for door- 
| yard; but probably he took more interest in the 
water-front, where Master Bray, Sir William, 
}and Sir William’s more famous son carried on 
| ship-building, a flourishing fishery business, 
and an extensive foreign trade. Be that as it 
| may, all the visible signs of one of the greatest 
| fortunes in colonial New England are there 
within a stone’s throw, or near it: the Bray 
mansion, 1643; the Pepperrell mansion, 1733; 
| the Sparhawk mansion, 1740; and the Pepper- 
rell tomb, 1734. 
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HOSPITALITY ON THE 
‘* CONSTITUTION.”’ 


jer relating to the history of this old 
American war-ship is of interest to all our 
people. In an account of the cruise of the 
mission yacht, Allen Gardiner, among the 
islands south of Cape Horn, 1854-6, are found 
some paragraphs that make pleasant reading 
to-day. The English yacht was at St. Vin- 
cent, Cape Verde, on November 19, 1854, and 
met there the American vessel. The personal 
incidents attending this meeting give to the 
| account a decidedly romantic cast. 


I found at St. Vincent the American frigate 
Constitution. Now, according to my usual 
custom, I had provided myself before leaving 
England with a large stock of the latest news- 
papers, and these I freely distributed whenever 
there was opportunity. On this occasion I for- 
warded some to the Americans, and had a 
message sent back in return that if they could 
be of service to me they would be glad to show 


it. - 

This offer I thankfully accepted, inasmuch 
as I wanted a competent ship’s carpenter to 
examine my pumps, and accordingly I went 
on board the Constitution to make the request 
in person. I was most courteously received 
by both the captain and the commodore, and in 
course of conversation I learned to my surprise 
that the vessel I was standing upon deck of 
was the very Constitution so well known in 
the War of 1812! And what to me appeared 
still more singular was the fact that she had 
happened to be the very ship on board of which 
my late father chanced to be a prisoner of war 
after the capture of the Guerriere. 

A thrill of natural emotion ran through me 
when I was informed that this Constitution 
was the old vessel, for I had imagined she was 
another vessel bearing the name; but for me, 
the son, to be at the captain’s table as a guest 
on board of the same ship in which the father 
had been a prisoner of war, produced a variety 
of thoughts and ideas that I am sure will be 
considered excusable. The result was that an 
especial invitation was given to me, my wife 
and passengers, to attend an evening entertain- 
ment on board of the Constitution the following 
day, at which an act of g ‘courtesy was 

rformed toward us as British subjects which 

am bound not to omit mentioning. 

The vessel was covered fore and aft with 





awnings, and was paily lit up with numerous 
candles, lamps and ificial fires. The poop 
was apportioned off for vocal and instrumental 
music, the principal musicians, however, form- 
ing the band of ship, being located on the 
quarter-deck. 


At a given signal several rockets went up; 
the band played a well-known American na- 
tional air, and then the commodore, taking my 
wife’s arm in his, walked from the state cabin, 
where we had all been seated, to lead us where 
chairs had been placed for himself and visitors. 
As we passed through the door and made our 
appearance on the quarter-deck, the band in an 
instant burst forth in eur glorious national 
anthem, while some fireworks went off in various 
directions. 

The effect was good; and we at once under- 
stood the graceful compliment conveyed by 
Commodore Mayo in acknowledging the presence 
of an English lady on board his ship. A ring 
mark of respect to our beloved queen. 
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A NEW ENGLAND HEROINE. 


I" the early part of the nineteenth century the 
women of the seaport towns of New England 
knew well what desolation the sea could bring. 
Men went to sea and never were heard of more, 
and their wives were left to bring up the fami- 
lies, with what courage and success is told by 
Mr. Chadwick in this story of his grandmother: 


The loss of her husband left Mother Chad- 
wick, as we always called her, with six children 
to care for, the youngest but eighteen months 
old. ‘The oldest boy was thirteen, and he and 
the others soon found ways of helping their 
mother, who was desperately poor. When my 
father was seven he used to go up to the ferry, 
the Marblehead side of Salem harbor, with his 
brother, and get, time after time, a peck of 
corn, the gift of Uncle Mike Haskell, carry it 
up to Foust Mills and have it ground, and then 
carry home the meal. The round trip was 
some seven iniles. Sometimes the growing boy 
had for his supper a single baked potato. 

Her own children did not exhaust my grand- 

| mother’s fount of kindliness. Her mother dying 
| in 1808, she took her brother Ambrose, then 
seven years old, into her family, and mothered 
him until he reached maturity. In 1819 her 
| sister Susannah died, her husband went to the 
| **far Indies,’? and Mother Chadwick adopted 
her only child, John Peach, a baby some 
eighteen months old. To her he was as one of 
her own children. He lived with her until his 
marriage in 1846, and amply repaid all her early 
| sacrifice and care. 

Somewhat later, when Uncle John White 
| lost his wife, she took him and his children into 
| her little house, and did for them as best she 
jcould. When I began to know her, in the 
| forties, and she was going on from sixty to 
[any years of age, she was so placid that it 
| seemed as if she never could have known the 
| burden of anxiety, the touch of care. At her 
| death, in her ninetieth year, her widowhood 
| had been fifty-five years long. 











CHOOSING A SCHOOL. | 
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The publishers of The Youth’s Companion wii 
be pleased to send to any one requesting it a 
Catalogue of any Acad . Seminary, i 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or University in New 
England. Address, | 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s C i B 














GODDARD SEMINARY. 


Coeducational. General and College Preparatory 
Courses. Special courses in Art, Music and Elocution. 
Modern buildings. Large grounds. In the heart of | 
the Green Mountains. The endowment reduces cost 
to $170a year. Orlando K. Hollister, Litt. D., Prin., Barre, Vt. | 


The Highland Military Academy, 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856. 
Thorough preparation for admission to university, pro- 
fessional or business life. The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, 
D.D., LL.D., Springfield, Visitor. For information address, 
Joseph Alden Shaw, A. M., Head Master. 


The School of Agriculture 


and Horticulture in Harvard University 


Teaches young men to become successful Farmers, | 
Gardeners, Florists and Managers of Estates. Fo aly 
ticulars address Prof. F. H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, . | 
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Map of the World 


95 ct S. Valuable reference 


map in full colors, 
on heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, 
mounted on rollers, edges bound in 
cloth. Shows our island possessions, 
Pacific Ocean cables, railway lines 
and other features of Japan, China, 
Manchuria, Korea and the Far East. 
Sent on receipt of 25 cts. in stamps. 
W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Chicago & North-Western Railway. 
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FROM THE FAMOUS * 
Taylor’s 

Hat 

Store. 


Price, Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, can’t be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 


nience. Rollit, crush 
' it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 


or the piazza. Made of fine qualit 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
light tan, price, post-paid, $4 50 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money * 
refunded. Send sizenantidio ——== 
TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS, 
Remit by Postal or Kxpress Money-Order. 
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CRACKERS 


| Samples Sent Free. 
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State Normal School, "cx: 


For the thorough preparation of teachers for the 
public schools. Unsurpassed facilities for practice- 
teaching, under helpful supervision, in actual ongoing 
schools. Tuition and use of all books free. 

Examinations for admission June 27th and 28th, and 
September 10th and llth. 

Certificates in all required subjects from high schools 





| recognized by the New England College Entrance 
| Examination Board may be accepted in place of exam- 


ination. For catalogue giving full information address 
E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 





Learn 
About 


EDUCATOR 






At Our Expense — 


Not to know about the various delightful 
kinds of Educator Crackers is to miss many 
treats. Educator Crackers are crisp, dainty 
crackers made from freshly milled cereals containing 

all the nourishment that nature put into the grains. 
They have not only a distinctive quality that 
charms the palate, but also a food value 
possessed by no other crackers. 












Let us send you a sample box 
containing our most popular 
varieties. A postal-card re- 
quest will bring it to you, and 
our booklet, free. Please send 
the name of your grocer. 


Johnson Educator Food Co., 
Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Educator Crackers 
are sold by most 
good dealers. 








| Water Supply for 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 

No elevated tank 

to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 









Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs. 


The best 
e 
protection. 
Send for 
Catalogue 
“p.” 
Let our Kugineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market St., Boston. 
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The Civil War: Tales of the Blue and the Gray 








American History Stories. 
Fifth Story of Sixth Group. 











N the evening of May 5, 
30 1864, at the close of the 
first day’s battle in the 
Wilderness, a Federal trooper, 
bereft of his horse, and sepa- 


















rated by the darkness and the 
undergrowth from his com- 
mand, struggled through the dense thicket in a 
vain effort to find his comrades. 

Noises there were on all sides of him: the 
noise of desultory firing; the hoarse shouting of 
men; in the distance the roar of flames where 
the woods had taken fire; not far away the 
cries of wounded and helpless soldiers. But 
where the lines were the trooper could not tell. 

The thicket was an impenetrable tangle, the 
darkness was-intense. When his horse, shot 
through the neck, had stumbled and fallen, 
carrying his rider with him to the ground and 
drenching him with blood, the trooper’s ankle 
had been caught and twisted, and now he 
dragged his foot after him wearily and in great 
pain. Then suddenly he found himself in an 
open space, free from the entangling under- 
growth, with soft sward beneath his feet. 

Reaching out on all sides, his hands encoun- 
tered no obstacle. But as he moved slowly on, 
his foot struck gently a yielding mass on the 
ground. The touch was answered with a groan. 

Trooper Waldron drew a match from his 
pocket, struck it, and thrust the tiny blaze into 
the face of a wounded Confederate cavalryman, 
who lay at his feet, his head resting on the 
flank of a recumbent horse. 

At the striking of the match the horse threw 
up his head, stared at the intruder, and sniffed 
the air eagerly, as if to discover by the sense of 
smell whether the newcomer was friend or foe. 
The man did not move, but his eyes were open, 
and he looked up at Waldron by the light of 
the fading flame. 

‘‘Howdy, Yank!’’ he said, weakly. 
any water ?’’ 

Waldron did have some. He unslung his 
canteen, felt for the wounded man’s face, and 
placed the mouth of the bottle to his lips. 

‘*That was good, Yank. Thankyou! Maybe 
it’s my last drink. Maybe me and the cause 
are goin’ out together. It doesn’t matter much 
about me, but the cause — Steady, Tom!’’ 

The horse had made a movement as if about 
to rise. 

‘‘Where did we nip you, Johnny?’’ asked 
Waldron, sympathetically. 

‘*Oh, ripped my side open, I guess. Smashed 
my ribs.’’ The horse again made as if to rise. 
“Don’t, Tom! Don’t! That hurts. Steady, 
old boy, steady !’’ 

Off to the right the fire in the woods blazed 
up suddenly, and Waldron saw that he was on 
the edge of one of the tortuous cross-roads that 
traversed the Wilderness. To the left there 
was an ominous rumbling; in the distance the 
renewed roaring of heavy guns; cutting sharply 
through: the confusion of noises the well-known 
Confederate yell. The wounded cavalryman 
raised his head. 

‘*It’s Longstreet,’’ he said, ‘‘comin’ up from 
Gordonsville. When he gets here things’ll be 
—different.’’ 

Waldron rose painfully to his feet. 

“T’ll have to be going, Johnny,’’ he said. 
** And as I’m hurt, I’ll have to take your horse. 
He seems to be all right.’’ 

**Goin’ to take—my horse ?’’ 

ee Yes. ” 

‘‘Capture him ?’’ 

‘*No, just borrow him, that’s all.’’ 

‘*Well—so—that’s war, that’s war! Be good 
to him, Yank. He’s the best horse in the Old 
Dominion. Genuine —’’ 

The wounded Confederate’s voice, weakened 
to a whisper, suddenly died out. Waldron bent 
over him, lifted his shoulders from the horse’s 
flank and turned his face to the roadside. 

Tom, relieved of his burden, rose to his feet, 
shook himself vigorously, and then stood waiting 
while his new master lifted himself painfully 
into the saddle. 

The bellowing of big guns was becoming 
more frequent. The light from the growing 
forest fire sifted through the thicket in ever- 
increasing brightness. The rumble of a moving 
army, punctuated now and then by the shouts 
or cheers of marching men, sounded through 
the night. Waldron, on the back of the Con- 
federate trooper’s horse, was making his way 
toward the Federal camps, and the wounded 
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cavalryman in gray, lying unconscious in the 
darkness at the roadside, awaited — whether | 
the earthly host to find and rescue him, or the | 
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speak of since day before yester- 
day. You know how it is with 
-,”? 

“Certainly you shall 
rations, only make haste.’’ 

Five minutes later, from some 
mysterious nook in the cellar- 
way, the old man drew forth 
a dust-covered box of mustard. 


have 











DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER. 


THE TWO GENERALS SHOOK HANDS WITH EACH OTHER, SEATED THEMSELVES, AND 
FELL INTO EASY CONVERSATION ABOUT OTHER DAYS IN THE OLD ARMY 


heavenly host to bear his spirit home, he neither 
knew nor had will or thought to care. 

On the morning of April 8, 1865, General 
Grant set out from his headquarters at Farm- 
ville, Virginia, to overtake Meade’s troops, 
which for days had been pursuing and crowding 
Lee’s exhausted and disheartened army. 
the sick-headache with which he had risen in 
the morning became so severe that early in the 
afternoon he was compelled to halt at an aban- 


doned farmhouse and give his attention to the 


relief of his suffering. 

Toward evening a Confederate soldier, strag- 
gling down the road, stopped in front of the 
same farmhouse. He was ragged, hatless, wan 
and hollow-eyed, a mere ghost of a soldier, and 
he leaned heavily on a post as he saluted the 
headquarters guard at the gate. His coming 


occasioned no surprise and caused no comment. | 


They were common enough in those last days 
—Confederate soldiers who, weary of war, and 
knowing that the end was at hand, had dropped 
out of ranks and made their way to the places, 
pitifully despoiled, where once they had lived. 

‘*Well, Johnny,’’ said the guard, ‘‘what do 
you want?’’ 

“Oh, nothing much. 
before the war.’’ 

**You did ?’’ 

**Yes, but I haven’t seen the place for two 
years. Mighty well run down, isn’t it?’’ 

He gazed pathetically at the rickety fence, 
the weed-grown yard and the dilapidated build- 
ings. But before he could make any further 
comment an officer came down from the house 
and accosted the guard at the gate. 

‘‘Have you any idea,’’ he inquired, ‘‘where 


I used to live here 


| general’s headache ? 


| erate. 
But | 


the nearest store is, or occupied dwelling, or 
any place where we can get anything for the 
He is suffering terribly.’’ 
**No, I haven’t,’’ replied the guard, ‘‘but this 
man may know. Says he used to live here.’’ 


The officer turned to the war-worn Confed- | 


**Well?”’ 

‘*Well,’’ replied the ragged soldier, ‘‘I don’t 
know’s I can say. So long since I’ ve been here, 
things are changed. Who’s sick in there?’’ 

**General Grant.’’ 

The rusty veteran eyed the officer suspiciously. 
‘You guying me?’’ he asked. 

‘*No, it’s a fact. Do you know anything 
that will help us? Quick! Speak up!’’ 

‘*Well, there’s nothing for sick-headache and 
neuralgia like mustard. Soak your feet in hot 
mustard water, put hot mustard poultices on 
the back of your neck. ’”’ 

‘*But where’s the mustard ?’’ 

‘*Now that’s a different story.’”’ Again he 
stood for a moment in deep thought. Then he 
continued, ‘*Reckon I might find some, maybe. 
I know where Martha used to keep it.’’ 

**Come on, then.’’ 

The officer turned and walked rapidly toward 
the house and beckoned to the old man to follow 
him. But half-way up the path he turned and 
faced him. ‘‘What’s your name?’’ he asked. 

‘*Magruder. Bill Magruder.’’ 

‘*Magruder, have you any weapons about 
you?’”” The officer’s hands ran quickly and 
skilfully over the other man’s ragged garments 
as he spoke. 

“No. I lost my gun. 
rabbit’s foot. Say, colonel, if I find some 
mustard here for you, do you suppose you could 
find a bite for me to eat? I’ve eat nothing to 


I ain’t even got a) 


With the help of the head- 
quarters cooks, he was bidden to make the 
plaster and to prepare the mustard tub-bath to 
his liking. ‘Then, with his remedies, much to 
his surprise, he was ushered into the room 
where the commander of the Federal armies 
waited in sore distress. 

The idea of the mustard remedies had com- 
mended itself to Grant, and he had directed 
that they should be prepared and applied by 
Magruder himself. About his mouth, which 
twitched nervously now and then with spasms 
of pain, and on his pallid and care-worn face 
there was a ghost of a smile as he watched the 
old Confederate at his task. 

‘Lived here, did you?’’ he asked, finally. 

**Yes,”’ replied Magruder, testing the water in 
the tub with his hand. ‘‘ Lived here before the 
war with my wife and children—put both feet 
in, please—the two boys were both with Stone- 
wall. Both killed at Gettysburg. Martha and 
the girl broke up and went to Richmond about a 
year back. They got scared to stay here.’’ 

‘You were with Lee?’’ 

**Yes, I was.’’ He was silent a moment, as 
if considering. Then he went on: ‘‘You see, 
it was this way. Most of our regiment was 
recruited round here. And when we came 
through night before last, about ten miles from 
here, the men began dropping out. I couldn’t 
blame them. They knew the game was up and 
they wanted to get home. Then I came myself. 
There wasn’t any use of staying. I don’t fairly 
call that deserting, do you, general ?’’ 

He looked up wistfully into the general’s 
haggard face. 

‘“*T guess they won’t court - martial 
Magruder,’’ replied the general. 

**Ain’t much of a place left, though, now,’’ 
continued the man. ‘*Guess I’ll have to get 
Martha back and begin all over. Wouldn’t 
care so much if I had my horse. Lost him in 
the Wilderness. Yank borrowed him. Best 
horse in the Old Dominion. Genuine Kentuck. 
Raised him from a colt.’’ 

From the corner of the room, where the 
shadows were deep, a Federal officer started to 
his feet, and moved cautiously round to a place 
where he could face the old soldier. For he, 
too, remembered a night in the Wilderness, and 
a wounded man who had spoken of his horse 
in the same tender words that now struck so 
familiarly upon his ear. But before he could 
have spoken, if he had so wished, Magruder 
rose to his feet, his task completed. 

His patient, with his feet and limbs swathed 
now in warm blankets, and with a huge mus- 
tard plaster drawing at the back of his head, 
was reclining in his chair with closed eyes. 
By and by he slept. 

But at midnight a courier arrived, bearing a 
letter from Lee to Grant. The Confederate 
general said, in response to Grant’s letter of 
that morning, that he was not yet ready to 
surrender his army, but that he desired an 
interview on the following day, for the purpose 
of discussing terms of peace. It was easy 
enough to read between the lines of Lee’s letter 
that he knew his position was hopeless, but 
that, with the honor of the South lying heavily 
on his heart, he still hoped to avoid the humili- 
ation of unconditional surrender. 

General Grant could not exult over the defeat 
of an enemy who had fought so bravely, resisted 
so stubbornly, suffered so intensely. He waited 
sleeplessly with pain-racked nerves until dawn 
flooded the tops of the Virginia hills, and then 
he sent his reply to the Confederate commander, 
saying simply, with nothing vindictive or dicta- 
torial in his words, that the only way to stop 
the effusion of blood and attain peace was by 
the complete surrender of the Confederate army. 

An hour later he gave orders to move on. 
He was still suffering with headache, but the 
pain was not so intense as it had been the night 
before, and he felt that he must reach the head 
of his columns. 

His chief of staff suggested that, owing to 
his illness, he should ride in a carriage, but 
Grant rejected the proposal at once. Then 
another member of his staff said that one of 
his aids had a horse that was a ‘‘wonderfully 
easy rider,”” and suggested that the general 
should try him. 

Grant glanced at his own horse, dancing and 
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pawing in the hands of the orderly. He put | 
his hand up once or twice to his forehead, as if 
to brush away some spasmodic pain. Then he 
said: 

‘*My compliments to Lieutenant Waldron, and | 
say to him that I will trade horses with him | 
for the day.’’ | 

But when he went down to the gate he saw 
Waldron’s horse standing there with its nose 
buried affectionately in Magruder’s neck, and | 
Magruder’s arm twined lovingly 
through the animal’s mane. 

‘It’s Tom,’’ said the man, ‘‘the 
horse I told you about—the best 
horse in the Old Dominion, genuine 
Kentuck ; raised him from a colt.’ 

Grant looked inquiringly at Wal- 
dron. 

‘*I—I met this man,’’ explained 
Waldron, ‘‘one night at the Battle 
of the Wilderness; and I—I bor- 
rowed his horse for Uncle Sam.’’ 

That grim smile which no man 
could ever fathom came into the 
corners of Grant’s mouth. 

‘*Very well,”” he said. ‘‘The 
horse has been in the service Jong 
enough to prove his loyalty; I’ll 
ride him.” 

He lifted himself slowly to the 
saddle. The horse turned his head once to look | 
at his old master, and then, surrounded by his | 
staff, the commander of the Union armies rode | 
away toward the front. 

His objective point was Appomattox Court 
House; but although it was only two or three 
miles distant, a wing of Lee’s army was still 
interposed, and it was necessary to turn to the 
south and skirt the Confederate lines for a 
much greater distance. 

Toward noon, as the party was moving down 
the Farmville and Lynchburg road west of 
Walker’s Church, a courier, sent by Meade and 
Sheridan, and bearing a message from Lee, 
overtook them. 

He brought from the Confederate chieftain a 
request for an interview for the purpose of 
fixing upon terms for the surrender of the Army 
of Northern Virginia. 

So, then, it was all over at last. Grant dis- 
mounted at once, wrote a brief reply to Lee, 
and made ready to hasten on. As he dropped 
again into the saddle, it occurred to him that 
his headache had suddenly and mysteriously 
disappeared. He spoke of it to his chief of 
staff. 

‘*Was it due,’’ he said, ‘‘to Magruder’s mus- 
tard, to Waldron’s horse, or to Lee’s proposal 
of surrender? If we cannot decide, let us 
ascribe it to all three.’’ 

Grant was not emotional or demonstrative. 
And in this supreme moment he exhibited no 
sign of exultation, but the quiet, satisfied look 
in his gray eyes was, to those who knew him 
well, eloquent proof of the lifting of a great 
burden from his heart. 

As for the Confederate commander, he knew 
that the last extremity was reached. He had 
fought till further fighting was utterly and 
cruelly impossible. There was nothing left but 
absolute and unconditional surrender. And 
although the darkness of utter defeat overspread 
the sky and the ashes of bitter disappointment 
covered the earth, he still bore himself as a 
soldier and a knight, ready, with clear eyes 
and a clean heart, for the end. 

He clothed himself in a new and handsome 
uniform, that had long lain in his camp chest, 
awaiting an hour of final victory. He felt that 
he could wear it with still greater propriety in 
this hour of final defeat. At his side he hung 
the magnificent dress sword that had been given 
to him by his native state on a day when hope 
hung gloriously above a vision of a new republic 
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in the South. Then, surrounded by his staff, 
he went forth to meet Grant. 
On the face of the hill overlooking Sheridan’s 
army the party halted, and Lee dismounted and 
sat for a while at the roadside, in the shade of | 
an apple-tree just bursting into bloom. 
He looked off across the spreading green | 
of the hills and valleys of his native state, 
and thought sadly of the many thousands of 
shallow graves left there by the wide sweep 
of war; and through all 
his bitter, heart-break- 
ing disappointment and 
humiliation ran still the 
rejoicing note that now 
there would be no more 
shedding of blood, no 
more dead faces turned | 





up from Virginia battle- 
fields to the smoke-dark- 
ened sky, no more 
starvation or rags, no 
more of the unspeakable 
horrors of these last des- 
perate years of dreadful 
war. Well, perhaps, 
after all, it was best. God only knew! He 
remounted, and accompanied by his staff, went 
on down the hill. At the McLean house, | 
between the lines, they stopped, entered, and 
awaited the coming of Grant. 

They had not long to wait. 

Quietly, without ostentation, the Federal 
commander and his staff dismounted and entered 
the house. In the front room Lee stood, erect, 
splendid in physique, finely costumed, of im-’ 
posing presence and courteous mien. He pre- 
sented a strong contrast to his great opponent, 
for Grant was small in stature, unassuming in 
manner. On this occasion he was in undress 
uniform, without sword or any mark of rank 
save the three-starred straps on the shoulders of 
his blouse. Moreover, he was dusty from his 
morning ride and haggard from his recent illness. 

But if any one thought of the contrast at the 
time, no one appeared to notice it. The two 
generals shook hands with each other, seated 
themselves, and fell into easy conversation 
about other days in the old army. They had 
served together under Scott in the Mexican War. 

It was Lee who finally broke the thread of 
reminiscence to call the attention of Grant to 
the object of their interview. That object was 
easy enough of attainment. It was a matter of 
the simple and immediate surrender of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. It required no 
extended discussion. Nothing was disputed or 
even questioned by either of the commanders. 

Then, strangely enough, the conversation 
again drifted away from the matter in hand, 
and again it was Lee who turned it back into 
its proper channel. 

He suggested that the terms of capitulation 
should be put in writing. When this was done, 
Lee read them over carefully. Upon reaching 
that portion of the paper which provided that 
Confederate officers might retain their side-arms, 
horses and baggage, he said: 

‘*This will have a good effect on my army.” 

Later he explained to Grant that the cavalry- 
men and artillerymen in the Confederate army 
were the personal owners of their horses. In 
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ON’ T make the child so discontented, 


tD Hilda,’’ Anne’s mother pleaded. 
‘Every one likes her as she is. 
Don’t spoil her happiness. ’’ 

‘*Spoil her happiness !’’ Anne’s sister began, 
indignantly. ‘‘ Please consider, mother—if every 
one likes a silent Anne, how exceedingly popular 
an entertaining Anne might become.’’ 

** Anne has the gift of being a good listener,’’ 
commented the mother, quietly. ‘‘It is a rare 
gift; I wish you realized it.’’ 

Anne’s married sister, a resident of a distant 
city, came home once a year, and prodded Anne 
into a state of discontent over the fact that nature 
seemed not to have intended her for a talker. 
Usually she was a cheerful and sympathetic 
listener, but under Hilda’s well-meant efforts 
she became restless and rebellious. 

**T just envy people who can talk!’’ she burst 
out, suddenly, to Uncle Robert one day after 
Hilda’s departure, interrupting a recital of his 
latest rheumatic symptoms. ‘‘ All I can do is 
to hold my hands and smile and say, ‘Yes,’ 
and ‘No,’ and ‘Isn’t that surprising ?’ ” 

Uncle Robert suspended his voice on the last 
word of his discourse to gaze over his glasses 














and fidget at this unexpected interpolation. 
‘*Ahem!’? he coughed. ‘‘Want to be as big a 
chatterbox as Hilda, do you? Now, as I was 
saying, the pain runs down from my knee to 
my ankle-bone —’’ and Anne entered meekly 
on her business of nodding and assenting. 

“I’m sure I could talk if only I had some- 
thing interesting to say,’’ she grieved to Belle 
Burchard. Belle had just been pouring an 
account of difficulties into her sympathetic ears, 
and Anne had said ‘‘Yes,”’ and ‘‘No,’’ and 
**Oh, isn’t that too bad!’’ for one straight hour. 

‘*You’re a dear, if you can’t talk.’’ Belle 
stooped to kiss her. ‘‘I hear you have an 
invitation to take tea with Mrs. Parsons to- 
night,’’ enviously. ‘‘I wish she would invite 
me.’’ Belle was not popular in her home 
village. ‘‘I’d love to hear what she thinks of 
the new alto!’’ Mrs. Parsons was the autocrat 
of the church choir, with the other members of 
which she was always at swords’ points. 

After Belle had departed Anne 
thoughtfully at her placid mother. 

‘*Belle talks so well,’’ she began, soberly, 
‘feven on the subject of mothers-in-law. If 
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only I could be as entertaining as she is it 


this respect the army differed from that of the 
United States, in which all the horses were 
owned by the government. 

‘‘That being true,’’ said Grant, ‘‘I think 
your men should have their horses and mules 
to take back with them to their farms. It will 
be hard enough at best for them to get in crops 
sufficient to carry them over the coming winter. 
1 will instruct my officers. to let every paroled 
man take his horse home with him.” 

The lines of Lee’s face softened and his gray 
eyes grew moist. Again he said, ‘‘This will 
have a very happy effect on my army.’’ 

Then he took the same pen which Grant had 
used, and wrote an acceptance of the terms of 
capitulation. There was no contention, no 
awkward pause, no untoward incident. 

While copies of the letters were being prepared, 
Grant introduced the officers of his 
staff to the Confederate commander, 
and the conversation became general. 

A little later Lee rose tu go. At 
the door he hesitated, stood for a 
moment in thought, and then turned 
back. 

‘*My men,’’ he said to Grant, ‘‘are 
practically in a starving condition. 
They have been for some days past 
living wholly on parched corn. If you 
could furnish them with rations —’’ 

‘*Certainly,”’ interrupted Grant. 
**Send your commissary and quarter- 
master at once to Appomattox Station 
and get all the provisions you want.’’ 

Again Lee’s face grew tender and 
his eyes moist, but beyond a formal 
expression of thanks, he gave no voice 
to his thought. He shook hands with 
Grant, went out on the porch of the McLean 
house, stood for a moment in the beautiful April 
sunshine, and then, still silent, he mounted his 
horse and rode slowly back to his waiting troops. 

Before Lee’s soldierly figure had disappeared 
over the brow of the western hill all was again 
excitement and activity about the headquarters 
of the Union army. Orderlies hurried here 
and there. Meade and Sheridan galloped back 
to their commands to give out the joyful news 
of surrender. Great shouts and cheers went up 
from the rejoicing troops. The booming of 
triumphal cannon filled the air. 

But when Grant heard the big guns acclaiming 
victory, he sent out orders to cease firing. 

‘*We do not need,’’ he said, ‘‘to exult over 
the defeat and surrender of our enemies. They 
are our prisoners. They have fought us 
bravely. Let us treat them generously.’’ 

Then, in the beautiful Virginia twilight, he 
came out upon the porch of the McLean house 
and sat there to smoke his inevitable cigar. 

Lieutenant Waldron dashed up to the gate, 
flung himself from the saddle, threw the bridle- 
rein over a post, and hurried up to the house. 
Grant stopped him at the steps. 

“Ts that the horse,’’ he inquired, ‘‘that you 
—borrowed of Magruder at the Wilderness ?’’ 

**Yes, general.’’ 

**Good horse, is he?’ 

‘*Best horse in the Old Dominion,’’ replied 
Waldron, copying Magruder’s accent perfectly. 

Grant was in good humor and laughed 
heartily. After a pause, he said: 

‘*You know we have issued orders to the 
effect that the Confederate soldiers may take 
their horses home with them.’’ 

‘*Does that apply to Magruder, general?” 

‘*Well, he is practically our prisoner. I have 
your word for it that the horse was simply 
borrowed. Don’t you think we had better 
stretch the terms sufficiently to bring Magruder 
in on the same footing with his comrades ?’’ 

“IT do, with all my h ai 

‘*Then suppose you send the horse to him.’’ 

‘**General, I never saw a man face death with 
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would pay people for inviting me 
here and there.’’ Anne’s tongue 
was loosened to her mother. ‘‘As 
it is, I go and sit like a parrot, 
with my eternal ‘Yes,’ and ‘No,’ 
and ‘It’s surprising!’ ’’ 

‘*Anne Tupper, are you actually 
talking?” cried a familiar voice 
from the walk. ‘‘No, I can’t come 
in! Those people from Philadel- 
phia come next week, and I’m 
head over ears in—Well, I can’t 
help not being able to get enough 
help to finish—But I guess they 
can get along without —’’ Aunt 
Anne seldom bothered to finish one 
sentence before she began the next, 
but those conversant with her ways 
could thread the labyrinth of her 
conversation by remembering that 
it was generally constructed round 
the theme of housecleaning. 
“*Anne, I want you down two days, 
at least. ’’ 

‘There it is!’”? Anne continued, 
after her aunt had moved on as abruptly as she 
had come. ‘‘They’ve been to Europe. Now 
what interesting things they’ll have to talk 
about, and how like a numskull [ll appear. 
If only I could travel I know I would see so 
much I’d just be obliged to talk. I wish I might 
travel !”’ : 

This was a wish so often repeated that in 
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| course of time it reached Uncle Robert, whose 
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ANNE SET OUT ON HER 
TRIP JOYFULLY. 

















better grit than did that old soldier that awful 
night in the Wilderness. I should like to tell 
him so now. May I take the horse to him 
instead of sending it?’’ 

**Certainly. Say to General Porter that you 
go at my request.’’ 

‘*Thank you, general.’’ 

Five minutes later Waldron, having made his 
report, emerged from the house, hurried to the 
gate, mounted the waiting horse, and galloped 
to the south. 

But before he was fairly out of sight of the 
McLean house he saw Magruder coming up 
the road toward him, out of the dust and the 
falling shadows. 

In the wide space where two roads cross each 
other they met. 

‘*T was coming over,’’ explained the old man, 
‘to kind of see about Tom. I was wondering, 
now the war’s most over, if I couldn’t make 
some sort of a trade and get him back. Now 
there’s my farm. Sixty-five acres of the best 
farming land in Appomattox County. Pretty 
well run down, I allow, but worth a right smart 
lot of money yet. Now I sort of thought I’d 
like to trade even for Tom. I could get another 
place some time, maybe; I couldn’t ever get 
another horse like—Tom.’’ 

The old man’s voice trembled and broke as 
he twined his arm lovingly in the horse’s 
mane, — 

It was not in Waldron’s heart to keep him 
in suspense. He dismounted and leaned against 
the saddle. 

**Magruder,’’ he said, ‘‘that was a pretty hot 
night at the Wilderness, wasn’t it, and dark 
and desperate, and a close call for you?’”’ 

**Tt was, for sure.’’ 

‘*Well, I want to say to you that I never 
saw a wounded soldier who felt better about 
dying for his cause than you did that night. 
Now as to Tom. You know all the paroled 
men are to be allowed to take their horses home 
with them.’’ 

‘‘So I heard. That’s generous, but it doesn’t 
touch me. I’m not paroled, and I don’t own a 
horse. ’’ 

Tom was nosing down again, after the old 
habit, into his old master’s neck, and his old 
master was watching him with loving and 
sorrowful eyes. 

‘“That may all be true,’’ replied Waldron, ‘‘but 
I am here, at the request of General Grant, to 
return this horse to you, so that he shall be 
yours, absolutely and without condition. ’’ 

Magruder looked at the speaker in silence. 
He could not for the moment quite comprehend 
him. Then he stammered, ‘‘Grant—sent him 
back to me?’’ 

**Yes, and it is one of the greatest pleasures 
of my life to bring him to you.’’ 

At last the old man realized his good fortune. 

Gaunt, gray, ragged, hatless, shoeless, he 
stood there and tried to speak his thanks, and 
could not. Then he turned and threw his arms 
about Tom’s neck and burst into tears. He 
looked up as Waldron mounted the horse with 
which a trooper had followed him, and turned 
again toward headquarters. 

**Good-by !’’ said Waldron. 
you, and long life to you both!’ 

Then Magruder found his voice. 

“Good-by,’’ he called back, ‘‘and God bless 
you and your great general, and—the’ war’s 
over now—God bless our great country !’’ 

When Waldron reached the McLean house 
on his return Grant still sat on the porch. 

‘*General,’’ reported Waldron, ‘‘your orders 
have been obeyed; Magruder has his horse.’’ 

‘Yes? Did he like it?’’ 

‘*Well, he said, ‘God bless your great general 
and our great country.’ ’’ 

Darkness fell. The day of Appomattox was 
at anend. Peace was in the air. 


**Good luck to 
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bank-account was not small, and on 
her next birthday Anne received a 
check, with the grimly kind words, 
**Might as well have it now as when 
I’m gone—rheumatism doesn’t kill 
people fast, I find. Brother Darius 
and his wife are going West next 
week. They’! take you along, and 
you’ll come back a regular chatter- 
box—clean spoiled, I expect,’’ he 
added below his breath. 

Anne set out on her trip joy- 
fully, encouraged by letters from 
Hilda, At last she would be able, 
she fondly believed, to entertain the 
people who surfeited her with invi- 
tations. To this end she wrote 
indefatigably in note-books; she 
tired her eyes looking at the scenery ; 
she climbed mountains until her feet 
refused to carry her; and at last 
returned home, weary but trium- 
phant, with a conversationakstore- 
house full of entertaining things. 

‘*The invitations began to roll in 
a week ago,’’ said Hilda, who was making her 
yearly visit home. ‘‘My, Anne, I didn’t realize 
you were so popular! It appears that the only 
time we can see you for the next few weeks is 
at the breakfast-table.’’ 

Anne’s eyes glowed. There was an inde- 
scribable air of self-satisfaction about her that 
was new and strange. ‘‘Let the invitations 
come, Hilda,’’ she cried, gaily, ‘‘for I have so 
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many things to tell which every one will be 
eager to hear !’’ 

Her mother laughed quizzically, but Anne 
did not notice. 

She went first to Belle’s, after tucking into 
the front of her shirt-waist a note-book on Cali- 
fornia. 

At the door Belle fell on her neck with joyful 
kisses. ‘‘O Anne, Anne! It’s good for sore 
eyes to see you back again. This has been the 
dreariest town since you went away. 

**Now I’ll confess, Anne,’’ leading the way 
up-stairs, ‘‘I did so want to hear all about 
your trip without interruptions that I chose a 
day when Mother Burchard would be away. 
I’m selfish enough to want the first hearing all 
alone.’’ 

**Yes,’? assented Anne, eagerly, ‘‘I know 
just how you feel. While I was in Oregon —”’ 

‘*But before we begin, Anne,’’ Belle inter- 
rupted, ‘‘put this pillow behind you and be 
perfectly comfortable. Of course it’s a beauty. 
Mother Burchard would look at me askance if 
she saw it used, but then, she always is twice 
as disagreeable when I have company as any 
other time.’’ 

**Yes,’? murmured Anne. 
When I was in —’’ 

**Too bad! Well, I should say so!’’ Belle’s 
indignation broke loose. She never noticed 
that the other was speaking. ‘‘Why, Anne, 
sometimes I think I’ll never 
entertain again. Only last 
week, when I had the 
Browns to tea—of course, 
Anne, you’ll never repeat 
what I say !’’ 

‘*No, never,”? from her 
guest. ‘Those weeks of travel 
began to seem like a delight- 
ful dream under this familiar 
home chatter. 

Two hours later as Anne, 
hatted, rose and stood on 
the porch, whither the two 
had repaired after tea, Belle 
kissed her affectionately, and 
asked abstractedly, ‘‘Did you 
have a nice time while you 
were away ?”’ 

**Yes, thank you,’’ replied 
Anne. She pushed the 
unopened note-book farther 
into her waist, and went 
thoughtfully home. 

The day following she 
went to Aunt Anne’s to 
lunch—without a note-book. 
Aunt Anne met her at the 
front gate, and chided her 
lovingly for not coming ear- 
lier. 

‘Are you well, Anne, 
after all your skylarking?’’ 

“Oh, yes, aunt!’ Anne 
began, eagerly. ‘‘I just 
couldn’t afford to be sick a 
day with such opportunities 
for sightseeing. ”’ 

**Of course not,’’ complai- 
santly from the aunt. ‘‘ But 
then, as I tell ’em, no one 
has a right to be sick who 
hasn’t a big, dirty house to 
—And, O Anne—Step over 
that carpet, dear—It’s a 
shame that my fall house- 
cleaning has dragged on so, but that woman who 
goes out to—It’s simply ridiculous that we can’t 
get help in the country —’’ 

Anne ventured to interrupt, feeling sure she 
had something of interest on the help question. 
**Out on the Pacific coast, aunt, the Chinese 
make very good house servants.’’ 

**Chinese in a house! Well, I never could 
stand such mussing. And yet, we can get 
accustomed to anything in the way of—Why, 
even I get so I think I’ll never go through 
another siege of house—’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Anne, and, ‘‘That’s a shame!’’ 
and, ‘‘I wouldn’t endure it, either,’’ until the 
time arrived for her departure. 

Her aunt walked down to the gate with her. 
**My dear, it’s nothing but a pleasure to have 
you—We all so enjoy—Be sure you come again 
next week and tell us more about yourself. 
It’s so interesting.’’ 

When Anne rang the bell at Mrs. Parsons’s 
ten minutes later, she was smiling grimly. 
Mrs. Parsons swept forward and pressed both 
her hands warmly. 

**Come into the parlor, Anne, and tell me all 
about your journey.’’ 

Anne followed, her eyes brightening. She 
wished fervently she had brought the note-book 
on the Colorado Rockies. The grimness died 
out of her face. 

‘Sit here, dear, by the fireplace,’’ said her 
hostess, ‘‘where you’ll be comfortable as you 
talk. Now wait until I get my sewing.’”’ 
From the adjoining room she called back, 
‘*How often, Anne, during the last six months 
have I thought what a blessed privilege you 
were enjoying. ’’ 

‘Indeed it was a privilege, Mrs. Parsons, 
and I appreciate it!’’ cried Anne, her face in a 
glow. 

She cleared her throat and mentally ran over 
the most interesting incidents of her trip. 

**T wondered,’’ continued Mrs. Parsons, 


**Isn’t it too bad! 
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gravely regarding her over a pile of sewing, 


‘if you did appreciate the privilege of getting | laughed. 
going to cease fretting over the fact that I | 


away from all the petty little happenings of a 
country town, the narrowness of it all, and 
seeing the world. Sometimes I feel that I must 
follow your example, especially after some one 
in the choir has made a fuss. I presume, 
Anne, your mother has told you about the 
changes in the choir ?’’ 

The glow died out of Anne’s face. ‘‘No— 
no!’ she stammered. ‘‘There’s hardly been 
time yet to tell me anything.’’ 

“Of course not,’”? continued Mrs. Parsons. 
**Well, of all the trouble that choir has given 
me, this case was the most trying.’’ 

She settled back comfortably and began on 
a long hem. ‘‘But in order, Anne, to make 
you see just to what extent Brother Danby 
was to blame in the matter, I’ll have to go back 
to that concert we gave just before you went 
away.’’ 

She went back, and then journeyed forward 
slowly. At tea-time she had arrived at the 
heart of the difficulty, for the details of which 
Anne had to delay her home-going so late that 
her mother was alarmed. 

**You’re such a comfort, Anné!’’ Mrs. Par- 
sons said, as she kissed her guest good night. 
“Your trip has done you a world of good. 
Now don’t forget that I don’t blame Brother 
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Danby for all the trouble, but I do think he | 
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might have averted it by reorganizing the 
choir !’’ 


mother, at Anne’s bedroom door. 

‘*As pleasant as usual, mother,’’ was Anne’s 
ambiguous reply. Her tones were muffled, 
coming from the depths of a big trunk. 

** Whatever are you doing in that trunk, 
child ?’’ her mother asked, coming nearer. 

** Packing away my note-books, mother,’’ 
Anne replied in an inscrutable tone. 

Uncle Robert came limping up on the porch 
the next day. His rheumatism was worse. 
He used two canes and his face was screwed 
into a knot. 

‘*Well, Anne, I’ve come to hear about your 
trip,’’ he began, sitting down in the largest 
chair with a suppressed groan. Then he 
waited with an air of apparent patience, the 
knot in his face drawing tighter. 

The temptation to talk was strong. Anne 
opened her lips once irresolutely. Her uncle 
fidgeted and lifted a leg into a more comfortable 
position, and emitted another groan. 

Anne’s mother smothered a laugh and 
watched her daughter curiously. Anne leaned 
forward and relieved her uncle of a cane, at the 
same time saying brightly: 

‘*There’s plenty of time later to tell you all 
about my trip, unele, but just now—can it be 
that your rheumatism is worse?” 

The sufferer’s face untied itself. 


out an effort. 

At the end of an hour he rose to depart, 
saying generously, as he patted his niece’s 
head, ‘‘My dear, that check was a better invest- 
ment than I thought it would be. I expected 


you’d come back as disagreeable as that chat- | 
| tering 


Belle Burchard, but you haven’t—no, 
not by a long shot! 
spend the day with your old uncle.”’ 

After his departure Anne looked at her mother 
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He turned | 
alertly toward Anne and crossed his feet with- | 





Then both 
Anne, ‘‘I’m 


Anne, 


‘*Yes, mother,’’ said 
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HE mass-meeting was surpri- 
singly well attended. Ever since 


the similar assembly at which the ‘‘team | 


expenses’’ item had been brought to light, 
there had been rumors of all sorts flying about 
the school. 


It was said that Billy Cameron was not going | 


to be allowed to play; that some of the fellows 
were going to demand the resignation of the 
present manager, and that Phin Dorr wanted 
the office; that the faculty was frightened lest 
the facts about Cameron should get into the 
papers; that Bert Middleton and Dana did not 
speak to each other; and much more besides. 
All this had the effect of whetting public | 
curiosity, and so filling the hall from stage to 
doors. 


Field had refused to preside, and the honor | 


fell to Cupples, president of the third class. 
After calling the meeting 
to order, 
difficult task, since the au- 


speech of his school career 
that evening ; 
followed him; and Hansel 
spoke briefly. 

Hansel was rather nerv- 
ered his composure and 
spoke very well; 
his earnestness impressed 
even the scoffers. There 
were plenty of these; Bert 
was there, and Larry 
Royle, and King, and 
Conly, and others of the 
first team; and there was 
a liberal sprinkling of first 
class urchins, whose mis- 
sion seemed to be to make 
as much noise and disturb- 


ance as possible. Harry 
was on hand also, but he 


did not scoff. ‘‘Give them 
fair play,’’ he urged. 
Of the three speeches, 


Spring’s probably made 
the most converts. Spring 


was intensely enthusiastic 
at whatever he undertook, 
and he had become quite 
wrought up over the sub- 
ject which was at present 
disturbing the school. As 
a consequence he made 
many assertions not quite 
borne out by facts, and, 
like the traditional Irish- 
man at a fair, hit whatever 
heads were within reach. 
This was what the fellows 
wanted to hear, and Spring got much applause, 


| especially when he demanded to know whether 
‘Did you have a pleasant day?’’ asked her | 


the faculty was asleep, and, if not, why it did 
not ‘‘come to the succor of the fair name of the 
school and tread under heel this foul serpent of 
deceit !’? Two members of the faculty present 
were seen to hide their faces at this point, 
probably from shame. 

Of course Phin and Hansel and Spring did 


not have everything their own way. There 
was plenty of opposition expressed. Royle 


made a speech that won loud applause. He 
said there were fellows in school who were 
acting like fools, and that if it was the reputa- 
tion and honor of the school they were bothering 
about, the best thing they could do was to stuff 
pillows in their mouths. 

There was a full hour of debate following 
the first resolution which Hansel presented for 
adoption. It was too strong, and by the time 
it had been patched and sliced to suit the 
majority, it bore but slight resemblance to its 
first form. But that the meeting was willing 
to adopt any resolutions presented by them was 
at once a surprise and a triumph for Phin, 
Hansel and Spring. 

As finally adopted, the resolution stated that 
it was the sentiment of the school in mass- 
meeting assembled that Phineas Dorr, Edward 
Cupples and Barnard Spring be constituted a 
committee to examine into the condition of ath- 
letics at the school, and, at their discretion, to 
confer with the athletic committee and the 
faculty, with a view to the drawing up and 
adoption of a set of rules to govern athletics. 

This resolution went with a two-thirds vote, 
and the prime movers were delighted. 

The next day Phin and Hansel went for a 
long walk together, round the lake, a matter 


| of six miles, reaching home just as the bell on 


Come over to-morrow and | 


Academy Hall was ringing for vespers. During 
that walk, encouraged by success, they planned | 
a vigorous campaign, and in the evening they | 
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for once not a| 


dience was consumed with | 


curiosity, Cupples intro- 
duced Phin. 
Phin made the best | 


then Spring 


ous at first, but soon recov- | 


indeed, | 
















am not a talker, and cultivate the gift that’s 
been given me—I’m going to be an adept in 
the art of listening !’’ 
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called on Mr. Ames, and spent nearly 
two hours in his study., In pursuance 
of their plans, Hansel, on Tuesday, four days 
| before the Warren game, issued an ultimatum. 

“Is Cameron going to play in Saturday’s 
game ?’’ he asked Bert. 

**He certainly is.’’ 

**Very well; then you’ll have to count 
out.’”’ 

**What do you mean?’’ cried Bert. 

**Just what I say. From now on I will not 
play in any outside game in which Cameron 
takes part.’’ 

**But—but—that’ll put us in a nasty hole! 
What sort of a way is that to act?’’ 
| “‘Cameron has no business on the team, and 
|as long as he’s there I’m out of it. If you like, 











me 


I’ll keep in training and play in practice, but 
I won’t go into the games if he is in the 


line-up. ’’ 

Bert became very angry. Hansel refused to 
| angue, refused to fight, refused to lose his temper. 
The matter was carried to Mr. Ames at once, 
but he decided that Hansel had a perfect right 
to say whether or not he would play football. 

**Then I won’t have him on the field,’’ said 
| Bert. ‘‘If he won’t play against Warren and 
Fairview, there’s no use in having him practise. 
We'll put Cutler in at right end, and hammer 
some football into his thick head. But this 
means that we lose the Warren game, sure as 
| fate! Hang Hansel Dana! There’s been nothing 
but trouble ever since he came here.’’ 

“You don’t think, then,’’ asked Mr. Ames, 
**that you could do better by dropping Cameron 
and keeping Dana ?’’ 

“Do you”’”’ asked Bert, moodily. 

“Vm not certain. You know Warren has 
| been playing a running game all fall, and her 
quarter has done some wonderful work with 
the ball; they say he’s like a cat at working 
the ends. And if Fairview finds out that we’re 
weak at right end, she’ll probably try the same 
thing. ”’ 

**I won’t let Cameron go,’’ said Bert, stub- 
bornly. ‘‘*That’s just what Hansel and Phin 
and that crowd are after, and I won’t give 
them the satisfaction !’’ 

**Well, think it over. I sha’n’t interfere in 
the matter. Keep Cameron or Dana, whichever 
you think best.’’ 

The next day Hansel was not at right end 
on the school team, and, in fact, did not appear 
on the green at all. By night it was known 
throughout the school that Dana had been put 
off the team because of his anti-Cameron atti- 
tude, 

The football authorities received a good deal 
of adverse criticism, for Hansel was recognized 
as almost the best player on the team, and to 
put him off just before the Warren game seemed 
the height of folly. Hansel refused to talk on 
the subject. It did not get out until after the 
Warren game that he had refused to play 
because of Cameron’s presence, 

On Thursday Hansel suddenly realized that 
he had not seen Phin for two days, a most 
unusual occurrence, for Phin had formed the 
habit of bringing his lunch to school with him 
and eating it in a corner of the library while 
he studied, and Hansel usually dropped in there 
for a chat on his way back from dinner. But 
the library had been empty at the noon hour 
for the last two days, and Phin had not appeared 
either at recitations or at Hansel’s room. So 
on Thursday afternoon Hansel set off to the 
village to look him up. He was glad of some- 
thing to do, for since he had left the eleven the 
afternoons had grown interminably long and 
very dull. 

As he crossed the green the fellows were lining 
up for practice, and he could see Cutler at right 
end. When he rang the bell, it was Phin him- 
self who opened the door. He looked paler and 
thinner than ever, and there were dark streaks 
round his eyes, as if he had not had suflicient 
sleep. 

“Oh,” he said, at sight of Hansel, ‘‘I thought 
it was the doctor.’’ 

**Doctor?’’ asked Hansel. ‘‘Are you sick?’’ 

**No, but mother is. He said he’d be back 
at three, and he hasn’t come yet.’’ 

‘‘l’m_ sorry,’’ said Hansel. ‘‘I hope it’s 
nothing serious. 

“I don’t know yet. 


” 


She’s all tired out, I 


guess. She’s worked like a slave for me for 
years. That’s the reason I wanted her to come 


here this year and take this-house. I knew I 
could keep an eye on her and see that she didn’t 
starve herself in order to send me money, I 
thought we could rent the spare room, and that 
she would be able to get some dressmaking to 
do, but it hasn’t turned out very well. And 
now she’s down sick with the grippe, and the 
doctor’s afraid it’s going to turn into pneumonia. 
I’ve been up with her three nights, Hansel, 
and I’m just about played out.’’ 
“I’m mighty !’’ muttered 
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**Look here, what can I do? Let me go and 
find the doctor for you. Where does he live?’’ 
‘*Will you?’’? asked Phin, eagerly. ‘‘I don’t 
like to leave her for very long at a time. It’s 
Doctor Gordon, you know, three blocks down, 
on the corner. I’ll be very much obliged —’’ 

But Hansel was already hurrying along the 
street. The doctor had just returned from a trip 
into the country when Hansel reached the house, 
and was already preparing to go to the Dorrs’. 
He offered to take Hansel back. with him in the 
buggy, and Hansel jumped in. 

‘*Phin says you’re afraid of pneumonia,” 
said Hansel, as they rattled up the village 
street. : 

‘Looks like it now, though if she had enough 
vitality to keep a mouse alive I wouldn’t worry. 
Look here, are you a friend of theirs ?’’ 

**Ves,?? 

‘*All right; then I’m not telling secrets, I 
guess. Fact of the matter is, they’re too poor 
to buy decent food; they’re both of them just 
about half-starved. I had a hard time trying 
to get her to take white of egg. She said eggs 
were very dear and thought something else might 
do. The boy is awfully fond of her, and he’s 
nursed her right along for three days, but it 
seems to me he’d better leave school and find 
some work so that he can take care of her. 
Here we are. How’s that? Wait to see—oh, 
all right. I'll be out in ten minutes, and I’ll 
tell you how she is.’’ 

Hansel turned up the street and walked as 
far as the first corner, keeping an eye on the 
little white gate for fear Doctor Gordon would 
escape him. And as he strolled along, his 
mind was very busy. When, finally, the doctor 
reappeared, Hansel hurried up to him. 

‘*Which way are you going, sir?’’ he asked. 

‘*Down to the other side of town, across the 
railroad. Why ?’’ 

‘‘May I go along? I’d like to speak to 
you.”’ 

‘All right, my boy; in you go.’’ When the 
buggy had turned, scraping, and was again 
headed toward the railroad, Doctor Gordon 
observed Hansel with frank interest. ‘‘You’re 
one of the academy boys, I suppose ?’’ 

“Ton, oe.” 

‘*Well, now, about Mrs. Dorr. I think she’s 
going to pull through without pneumonia. It’s 
a bit early yet to say for sure. I’m 
going back this evening at ten, and if 
you’re interested enough to call me up 
by telephone at about half past ten I’ll 
tell what there is to tell.’’ 

‘*Thank you, doctor. I'll do that.’’ 

“All right. Call 4—8, ring 3.” 

“Do you think she ought to have a 
nurse?’’ asked Hansel, presently. 

‘‘She could certainly use one, but I 
guess they can’t afford it. The boy 
does pretty well—if he doesn’t give 
out.’’ 

‘*Ts there a nurse they could get if— 
if they decided they wanted one?’’ 

‘*Yes, Mrs. Whitney, on Arlington 
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| better have one, and so a few of the fellows 


—you can pay it back, if you want to, any 
time you like. It’s just a sort of a loan, you 
know —’’ 


Hansel ceased his embarrassed explanations | 
| sleep and gets worried like that,’’ he explained 


and glanced at Phin. A little smile was trem- 


| he murmured. 





‘*Good-by !’’ Then he turned 
and hurried through the gate and up the street, 
whistling a bit breathlessly and much out of 
tune, 

*‘Of course when a fellow hasn’t had much 


bling round Phin’s mouth, and his eyes had a | to himself, ‘*it’s no wonder he wants to ery. I 


misty look that sent Hansel retreating backward 
down the steps. ‘‘So—so she’ll come at eight,’’ 


dare say I should!’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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tT never has been and never can be 

achieved —the art of foreseeing the 
future. For some good purpose, that which is 
to be is forever hidden from human ken; and 
the significance, the spur to endeavor, the hope, 
the aspiration, would all be taken out of life if it 
had been ordered otherwise. 

Nevertheless, there are a few directions in 
which we can venture to lift the curtain which 
hides the future, knowing that we are not in- 
dulging in speculation wholly idle. We can 
read the future only by the past; and that is all 
there is of it. It is a paradox, in the language 
of the grammarians. 

But it is very simple when one looks at it. 
There are certain laws governing the develop- 
ment of the human race which, with a normal 
persistence of existing conditions, are bound to 
work out to given results. The study of these 
laws is one of the most useful fields of scientific 
investigation. 

As our knowledge of the past becomes more 
systematic, the number and scope of these laws 
steadily increase. It is curious, too, that the 
greatest aid to knowledge of these laws is the 
science of statistics. 

Most people think of statistics with a sort of 
horror. They call them dull, dry, meaningless. 
Yet the study of statistics possesses a charm 
and value which even the wisest among us are 
just beginning to appreciate. All the romance, 














HE one thing that mankind most desires | 





its social and economic position, in the year 
2000 A. D. ?”? 

It is not surprising that a field so fascinating 
has tempted many statisticians into prophecy ; 
and it is worth while to study the reason why 
all these statistical prophets went widely astray 
in their predictions. 

The most noted among them was Elkanah 
Watson, in his day a famous writer on economic 
subjects. In 1815 he published a forecast of 
the population of the United States down to the 
year 1900, which was so marvelously accurate 
for the first forty years of the period that it made 
him a celebrity. As decade followed decade, 
each succeeding census showed his estimate to 
have been within a fraction of one per cent. of 
the actual enumeration. The newspapers spoke 
of Watson as a mathematical magician—a deci- 
ded modern improvement on the classic Delphic 
oracle. But after 1850 his reputation went 
rapidly to ruin, for his prophetic figures proved 
increasingly awry. 

Fortunately neither I nor my readers will live 
to know whether I am courting the same fate. 
I can at least avoid Watson’s fundamental error. 
He handled the problem in a way that any 
schoolboy could have done with slate and 
pencil, and there was nothing in the least won- 
derful about it. Te simply noted that the 
increase in our population in the twenty years 
covered by the first three federal censuses had 
been at the rate of one-third for each decade. 

Starting with 3,929,214 people in 1790, 
he calculated the population in 1850— 
omitting the intermediate years—at 
23,185,368, and the seventh census 
made it 23,191,876—a difference of 
only 6,508 — certainly a remarkable 
mathematical coincidence. 

' Up to that period the population 
had grown by what is known as geo- 
metrical progression, as is generally 
the case in new and fertile countries, 








Street,’’ said Doctor Gordon, ‘‘ would 
be just the person for them. I don’t 
think she’s engaged just now, either.’’ 

‘Thank you, sir. If you’ll pull up I’ll get 
out here.’’ Hansel hurried back to the academy 
and sought Harry on the green. Taking him 
aside, he told about Phin’s predicament. 

‘*And she needs a nurse, Harry; Doctor 
Gordon says so. And they think they can’t 
afford it. But of course she’s got to have 
one.’”’ 

‘*Has she? Well, if you say so.” 

‘*We must get hold of some money. I think 
nurses charge about fifteen dollars a week.’’ 

‘*Who’s going to get her? You?’’ 

**T suppose so.’’ 

‘*Well, hurry along, then. She won’t want 
any pay until the end of her week, and mean- 
while we’ll find plenty of money. Lots of 
fellows will be only too glad to help Phin.’’ 

‘*But do you suppose he’ll consent?’ 

‘Go send the nurse there and ask consent 
afterward,’’ said Harry. ‘‘Come round this 
evening and we’ll talk it over.’’ 

An hour later Hansel was ringing Phin’s 
door-bell again. He could hear Phin tiptoeing 
down the stairs, and in a moment the door was 
opened. 

‘**How is she?’’ asked Hansel. 

**Asleep now. I guess she’s just about the 





THERE ARE TWENTY-SIX PERSONS TO THE SQUARE 


MILE TO-DAY. 


the tragedy, and the lesson of human 
experience can be read in these long 
columns of dry figures, if one will only 
take the trouble to find out how to do it. 
As one whose business it has become 
to make and to interpret statistics, I am 
impressed by the fact that it is only by 
the statistical method that we can safely 
look a long way ahead, with the conviction 
that our prevision is likely to be verified 
in some degree. Given a long series of 
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of 1860. It disappeared in 1870, when the 
country was rapidly recuperating from the 
effects of the Civil War. It recurred again in 
1880, and has since continued. 

The increase was 30.1 per cent. in 1880, 24.9 
in 1890, and 20.7 in 1900; and as the country 
fills up, as the environment of the pioneer yields 
more and more to the customs of civilization, it 
will continue to decline, and the decline will be 
accentuated. 

The influences at work to this end are revealed 
in the sociological history of our country. The 
late censuses have shown the increasing concen- 
tration of population in the cities, and the 
corresponding decline in the agricultural regions. 
This means more families living in apartments, 
lodgings and tenements. 

There is a herding of people in the big cities ; 
and in certain parts of the country—in New 
England particularly—the abandoned farm be- 
comes a cause for alarm. Urban residence often 
implies conditions under which the large family 
is as an ‘‘incumbrance’’; and thus 
we discover in the statistics of the cities a 
constantly decreasing 
birth-rate. 

The proportion of 
children to the total 
population is a safe 
clue to the amount 
of new blood brought 
into the nation by 
nature’s processes of 
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THE POPULATION REPRESENTED AS 
A BUILDING. 
reproduction. It is therefore a startling fact 
which we learn from the census, that children 
under ten years of age comprised one-third of 
our population at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and that at the end of the century they 
comprised less than one-fourth of the population. 

Not all the significance attaches to this state- 
ment that at first appears, because there has 
been a notable increase in the average length 
of life, due to our better knowledge of medical 
science and our better understanding of hygiene. 
The survival of adults is shown to be larger 
from census to census. 

But there is a still larger survival among chil- 
dren ; for it is in the protection of young children 
from the diseases common to infancy that medical 
science has made its greatest advance. 

Balancing all the facts within our knowledge, 








we are compelled to admit a persistent decline 
in the birth-rate since 1860, and 
this decline, while difficult to meas- 
ure from census to census, is 
increasingly traceable in the later 
decades. 

These deductions from census 
figures are confirmed by personal 
observation among our own friends 
and neighbors. When we study 
our own family genealogies, we find 
that our ancestors were the progeni- 
tors of families of eight, ten or a 
dozen children. Big families were 
the rule a hundred years ago. ‘To- 
day, among the descendants of those 
same big families, they are the 
exception. 

And the striking fact is, that the 
big family is not only exceptional 





related facts regarding a large number 
of human beings, associated under like 
conditions, and we can detect a definite 
trend, controlled by definite laws; and we have 
a right to assume that this trend will continue, 
unless violently interrupted or deflected by war, 
or pestilence, or some cataclysm of nature. 

The police of London, while they cannot tell 
when the next murder will be committed, can 
predict within a dozen or so, on the first day of 
January, the number of persons who will be 
run over and killed in the streets of that city 
during the year. It seems like necromancy, 
but it is simply the doctrine of probability, re- 
duced to mathematical precision by the statistical 
method. I am going to apply the rule to the 
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doing well. It was 
good of you to call, 
Hansel.’’ 

‘*Not at all, because — By the way, is there 
anything I can do for you? Any errands or 
anything ?’’ 

**Not unless you can study and recite for me. 
I’m afraid my scholarship’s a goner.’? 

**Nonsense! When you explain —’’ 

Phin shook his head. 

‘* Johnny isn’t a good man to explain to. After 
all, I dare say I’d better be at work: college 
can wait for a few years. But won’t you come 
in?’’ 

‘*No, I must get back. I—I just stopped in 
to tell you that Mrs. Whitney will be here at 
eight o’clock to take charge.’’ 

‘*Who’s Mrs. Whitney ?’? asked Phin, with 
wide eyes, 

‘“‘A nurse. You see, the doctor thought you’d 
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To-day the proportion of children under ten to the entire population is less than twenty-five per 
cent. The total population is sixteen times that of one hundred years ago ; therefore, the number 
of children under ten to-day equals nearly four times the population of one hundred years ago. 


THERE WILL BE ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE PERSONS 
TO THE SQUARE MILE IN A.D. 2000. 


just opening to settlement, where there are no 
causes at work to hinder, and many to accelerate 
the multiplication of lives. 

After 1850 Watson’s calculations fell farther 
and farther away from the fact, and his predicted 
population of 100,337,408 in the year 1900 
dwindled to 75,994,575 when the twelfth census 
was taken—a difference of over 24,000,000 and 
nearly 25 per cent. Instead of prophecy, the 
computation degenerated into mathematical fal- 
lacy. 

I think we can do better than that, because 
we know some things about the laws governing 
the growth of populations under 
given conditions which had not 
been discovered in Watson’s day. 
But he ought not to have over- 
looked the fact that the rate of 
increase in the first two decades 


population of the United States asit | One hundrea % of our national history was un- 
ought to be one hundred years hence, Years agothe | i precedented in human experience. 
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judging by the light which twelve children under 4 and was therefore to be regarded 


decennial censuses throw upon our 
future out of the past. 

A hundred years ago Adam Smith 
made note of the fact that ‘‘the most decisive 
mark of the prosperity of a country is the increase 
in the number of its inhabitants.” 

Yoke that century-old statement with the 
recent one of Sir Robert Giffen, another Eng- 
lish economist,—‘‘The unprecedented increase 
of population in the United States is perhaps 
the greatest political and economic fact of the 
age,’’—and we have ample warrant for an 
attempt to answer the question, ‘‘What will 
be the population of the United States, and 


ten years to the entire 
population was thirty- 
three per cent. 





as exceptional, and of limited 
duration. He did not under- 
stand that increase in population 
depends, in each country, upon the relation of 
the birth-rate to the death-rate. 

Perhaps it is fairer to say that the census in 
his day was not complete enough to permit this 
relationship to be measured; that it carried no 
evidence that the relationship was to change; 
and that in consequence a progressive decline 
in the rate of increase was to appear in this 
country, as had been the case in all the civiliza- 
tions of the Old World. 

This decline first began to show at the census 





in the city, where its absence can 
be explained by the existence of 
certain artificial conditions; it is 
disappearing in the rural districts also, and 
among the farmers. 

Having my mind somewhat fixed on this sub- 
ject, I made it a point during a recent vacation 
in a certain New England state to make syste- 
matic inquiry regarding the size of the families 
within a radius of about twenty miles from 
the point of my sojourn. The largest family 
I discovered in all that area, which included 
half a dozen good-sized villages, consisted of six 
children and two parents. The average size of 
the family in the region was five, and there 
were about an equal number of childless families, 
and families with but one child. 

Yet it appears that there are three children 
in the country, to a given population, where 
there are but two in a city. So the municipal 
environment is only one of many subtle causes 
at work to decrease what may be called the 
normal rate of increase in our population. We 
know that what President Roosevelt calls ‘‘race 
suicide’ is an actual, definite, tangible fact, a 
characteristic of the more intense civilization 
of the twentieth century, and perhaps an outcome 
of the more general diffusion of education. ~ 

It is not my purpose to discuss the causes, 
however ; and I do not wish to convey the im- 
pression that it is peculiar to the United States. 
The same tendency is revealed by the censuses 
of England and Germany, and it has long been 
known that the population of France remains 
practically stationary. 

This tendency is susceptible to some degree 
of measurement. We cannot tell what is going 
to befall in our own home circle from year to 
year; but given many millions of individual 


























units, living under fairly constant conditions, 
and we can foretell with astonishing approach 
to accuracy how many births and deaths will 
occur. Itis only possible because we are dealing 
with very large numbers, in which individual 
idiosyncrasies and accidental occurrences balance 
each other; the individual is swallowed up in 
the mass, and the mass moves with the regu- 
larity of the pendulum. 

Based upon what twelve censuses have re- 
vealed regarding the varying momentum of this 
population pendulum, and assuming that the 
declining birth-rate will continue, we can per- 
haps avoid Watson’s source of error, and project 
the population of the present United States, 
exclusive of all insular possessions existent or 
possible, after the fashion of the following table: 














| Decade [Pareentage| Spmerical | Patimated | eaq 
1900-1910 19.7 14,970,981 90,965,506 1910 
1910-1920 18.7 17,010,550 107,976,056 1920 
1920-1930 17.7 19,111,762 127,087,818 1930 
1930-1940 16.7 21,223,666 148,311,484 1940 
1940-1950 15.7 23,284,903 171,596,387 1950 | 
1950-1960 14.7 25,224,669 196,821,056 1960 
1960-1970 13.7 26,964,485 228,785,541 1970 
1970-1980 12.7 28,420,764 252,206,305 1980 
1980-1990 11.7 29,508,138 281,714,443 1990 
1990-2000 10.7 80,143,445 811,857,888 2000 | 

















The simple formula adopted for computing 
this table is a progressive decrease in the per- 
centage of increase in the population, arbitrarily 
fixed at one per cent. for each decade. It will 
vary, of course; but as the censuses follow each 
other, these variations are likely to equalize 
each other. 

According to this table, the population of the 
country as it was in 1900 will not double until 
1942, or forty-two years; and it will not double 
again in less than about fifty-six years, or shortly 
before the year 2000. 

In the one hundred and ten years of which 
we have a census record the population has 
doubled four times, and if we study the inter- 
censal years, on the assumption that the yearly 
increase is equal to one-tenth of the decennial 
increase, we find that the population first 
doubled in 1813, or in twenty-three years; that 
it next doubled in 1838, a period of twenty-five 
years; next in 1861, or twenty-three years, and 
for the fourth time in 1891, a period of thirty 
years. 

The ever-increasing tide of immigration does 
not seem likely to upset the calculation materi- 
ally, although it necessarily introduces an ele- 
ment of uncertainty. It is a curious fact that 
the rate of increase in our population was much 
greater during the years when immigration was 
comparatively small than it has been since the 
inflow of foreigners began to mount up among 
the millions. 

Between the years 1880-1890, when the un- 
precedented total of five and one-quarter million 
immigrants was reached,—twice the number in 
any previous decade, —the increase in population 
was slower than in any previous decade, except 
possibly that covered by the Civil War. In 
other words, the decrease in the birth-rate is 
even greater than the census figures reveal. 
And although the immigration shall amount, 
during the present decade, as now seems likely, 
to 10,000,000, or more, and although it go on 
increasing from decade to decade, there is noth- 
ing in our past history which warrants the belief 
that it will throw these calculations out of har- 
mony with the facts. 

According to this view of the situation, the 
common expectation that the population of the 
United States in the year 2000 will be some- 
where in the neighborhood of 400,000,000 repre- 
sents an exaggeration of about 100,000,000. The 
big figure has lodged itself in the public mind 
as the result of extending Watson’s formula 
through the present century. It shows how 
rapidly a little error at the start will grow into 
a very big one when it has its own accumula- 
tion to feed on. It is like the accumulation of 
money at compound interest. 

But 311,000,000 are a good many people; and 
1 do not envy the director of the census whose 
business it will be to see that they are accurately 
counted in the year 2000. It will be a popula- 
tion equal to more than twice that of the Rus- 
sian Empire to-day, and perhaps equal to the 
hordes who are supposed to inhabit the vast- 
nesses of China—the only great nation that 
neglects to take a census. 

The people who still read and believe in 
Malthus are already worrying about how this 
country is to sustain the enormous population 
it is destined to hold and maintain its present 
standards of living. That is another very large 
question, into which I will not enter. 

But there does not seem much occasion for 
worrying. The only way to measure population, 
in the economic sense, is in connection with land 
area. Thearea of the United States is computed 
by the census as 2,970,230 square miles, and 
the density of our population in 1900 was 25.6 
persons to a square mile. In the year 2000, if 
our population shall grow to the dimensions I 
have indicated, the density will have increased 
to 105.0, and it will still be less than the density 
which exists to-day in England, Italy, Japan, 
China, India, Germany or France. Little 
Belgium, with an area of only 11,373 square 
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miles, sustains a population of 6,693,548, which 
means 588.5 persons to each square mile of 
territory. 

Our big country is fertile enough to grow all 
the food we shall ever require, with an ample 
surplus for the feeding of other people not so 
fortunate as ourselves. Indeed, we shall do it 
much more easily in the year 2000 than we do 
it to-day ; for by that time irrigation will have 
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a HE costliest 

T horse I ever 

ran a curry- 
comb over was 
Prince Max,”’ said 
the city liveryman. ‘‘In those days I had 
charge of one of the largest private stables in 
New England. Twenty men took orders from 
me; and the values of some of the animals under 
my care ran into five figures. 

‘*But Max was the king of them all. He 
was a blooded trotter with a record on every 
important track in the country, more intelligent 
than some men I’ve known, and with a pedi- 
gree longer than your arm. Whenever he tray- 
elled he had his own comfortable private car, 
with an experienced groom as valet and chef. 
Nothing in those stables was too good for him, 
and we were proud as peacocks whenever he 
won a race. 

‘‘Imagine, then, our surprise and consterna- 












tion, the second day in July, when I got a wire | 


that the Prince had been sold; worse still, he 
must start for New York the next day. His 
car was in the repair-shop, and that very morn- 
ing his groom had set out for Buffalo with 
another horse. But orders were orders, and 
must be obeyed. 

**I engaged the best box car obtainable at 
such short notice, and arranged to accompany 
Max myself, partly because I disliked to trust 
him with an inexperienced man, partly because 
I wanted to see as much of him as possible 
before saying good-by. At five o’clock the next 
afternoon we were switched into a long freight, 
and rolled away southward. 

‘‘Our car was carpeted with straw and care- 
fully padded; light and air came plentifully 
through strong wooden gratings over the open 
doors. A bale of pressed hay, a barrel of oats 
and fine feed, and a metal water-tank and 
pails comprised our furnishings. My hammock 
swung from a hook in one corner to the end of 
a grating. We planned to make our two days’ 
journey as comfortably as possible. 

‘*Wasn’t it hot that first night! I got but 
little sleep. Max, unhaltered, trod restlessly 
round his narrow, unfamiliar quarters, now 
and then pushing his soft muzzle into my face. 
Every half-hour, so at least it seemed to me, 
whenever I dozed off, the brakeman would clump 
along overhead, whistling ‘Way down upon the 
Suwanee River,’ or some equally cheerful tune. 
He was fond of music, that brakeman. - But he 
wore unnecessarily heavy shoes. 

**After midnight every town was exploding 
with patriotism in honor of the Fourth. With 
dawn the atmosphere became sweltering. Our 
car, freshly painted green, appeared to draw 
the heat. Noon came and went. Our general 
course was south; and the western sun, stream- 
ing through the wooden grate, checkered the 


on me, sometimes on Max. At last I shut the 
door. This improved matters a little, although 
it made the air very close. 

‘*The Prince was extremely sensitive to dis- 
comfort. His restlessness and his rolling eyes 
showed that his nerves were on edge. I am 
sure we “both were thankful when the sun 
dropped below the horizon. 

‘‘A series of detonations heralded the ap- 
proach of a good-sized town. I tried to open 
the door, but it stuck fast. The heat was still 
intense, and Max felt it. Although I did my 
best to soothe him, he quivered at every explo- 
sion. 

‘*We pulled slowly through the suburbs. 
ear caught a steady rattle ahead like the pop- 
ping of rifles. Nearer and louder it came: 
erack! crack! crack-crack-crack! What 
could it be? I was not long in learning. 

**The track crossed the principal street at 
right angles ; and here a crowd of boys, supplied 
with torpedoes, were peppering the train from 
engine to caboose. They were on the western 
side, so that I could not see them; but what a 
shout they set up at the sight of our brilliantly 
painted car! 

** “Look what’s coming! Look what’s coming! 
All together, fellows !’ 

*‘One lad in especial had a shrill, piercing 
voice, which rang loud above the others. I 
tried to shout a warning, but a big torpedo 
struck fairly on the door, drowning my words, 
As we rolled across the road we underwent a 
deafening bombardment. I don’t believe there 
was a square inch that missed its share of the 
fusillade. 

‘*Had the boys known what the car contained, 
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| conquered most of our arid lands ; and the science 
| of intensive agriculture will have so developed 
that two grains of wheat will be growing where 
but one grows now. How strange it seems that 
the world, which has been extracting a living 
from the soil since the days of Adam, should 
have taken all these centuries to learn that 
scientific methods will double and triple the 
| yield of the land! 





of PRINCE MAX 


I am certain they would have been more chary 
of their attentions, But to them it was loaded 
with goods, like any other: 
guess what was behind that bright green wall? 
: **Prince Max was almost fright-crazed. The 
tried him sorely, and this sudden, unseen, 
furious outburst capped the climax. With eyes 
bulging glassily, he cowered in the farthest 
corner. But the worst was over. We were 
passing out of range. A few scattered parting 
shots, and the crowd transferred its compliments 
to the next car. I tried to soothe the stallion, 
but he stood sweat-beaded, shivering as with 
the ague. 

‘We stopped. From in front I could hear 
the buffers coming together—clank! rattle! 
bang! The engine had been reversed. Slowly 
we trundled back. Were we to receive another 
hail of torpedoes? But all was quiet. Appar- 
éntly the boys had exhausted their ammunition. 
We stopped again, directly across the street. 
Outside rose confused voices. It made me 
uneasy. What fresh mischief was hatching 
now? I soon found out. 

“‘Once more the train started. To me the 
grinding of the wheels was welcome. I had 
had quite enough of that town. 
| **Then without warning, right beneath us, 
came a crash that seemed to lift the car from 
the track! The boys had put a giant cartridge 
| on the rail. This completed the mischief begun 
| by the torpedoes. 





| **Prince Max shrieked like a tortured human | 
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A beam 
straw with light. Sometimes the hot rays fell | struck him across the ears with a shock almost | the animal’s throbbing neck, my face pressed 


| being, and sprang straight upward. 


| heavy enough to crack his skull. Half-stunned, 
| he tottered, shaking his head. Then, before I 
could guess at his intentions or prepare to guard 
|against them, he came at me furiously, ears 
| laid back, lips raised from his long white teeth, 
nostrils inflated, and eyes like blazing coals. 

| “I jumped to the right, and shooting by me, 
| he crashed against the end of the car. His 
head grazed my shoulder; his teeth snapped 
| close to my left ear. My foot struck a metal 
| water-pail, still half-full. I picked it up, and 
'as he turned, gave him the contents squarely in 
| the face. Sobered, he retreated, dripping, into 
| the opposite corner. 

**A tiger is lamblike compared with a mad 
| horse. If Max was really going crazy, I was 
in fearful peril. The pail was the merest 
apology for a weapon. Worst of all, I was 
hopelessly trapped, with one door closed tight, 
and both barred by gratings which it would 
require some time to remove. Meanwhile one 
snap of the stallion’s powerful jaws or a single 






How could they | 


long journey in the hot, uncomfortable car had 














|his nostrils expanded. The membrane of his 
dilating eye grew red as blood, contrasting 
sharply with the glassy clearness of the cornea. 
He grasped a fold of stout padding with his 
teeth, and shredded it from the wall like tissue- 
paper. He tore and champed at the backing of 
excelsior until the car was strewn with curling 
fibers. Heart-sick and terrified, I realized that 
he was stricken with phrenitis, or, as it is more 
commonly called, the mad staggers. 

‘*A horse suffering from that affliction’ does 
not attack a man maliciously. He simply flies 
at him blindly, as at a post ora tree. But he 
is none the less dangerous because his violence 
is not deliberate. In one of his mad rushes 
Max might pin me down and tear me to pieces. 

‘*How I longed for the brakeman’s hobnailed 
tread and cheerful whistle! But he did not 
pass overhead; and the train was making too 
much noise for me to hail the caboose. 

**Stupor succeeded frenzy. Max stood quiet, 
with hanging head. I watched him appre- 
hensively. Speedy bleeding was, I realized, 
the only thing that would prevent the phrenitis 
from terminating fatally. I feared to approach 
him, however, for in two or three seconds he 

might again become a dangerous maniac. Yet 
I must seize the earliest opportunity for drawing 
the blood away from his brain; for not only 
| did the prospect of saving his life lessen with 
every minute, but each fresh paroxysm exposed 
| me anew to deadly peril. 

‘*An idea came to me. Keeping close watch 
of the horse, I unhooked my hammock and 
looped it over my left arm—and not an instant 
too soon. 

**Rousing with a start, Max screamed fero- 
ciously, and plunged toward me. He reared 
on his hind legs; a little more, and I should 

| have been crushed under his hoofs. But again 

his skull collided with the ceiling, and he was 
hurled upon the straw. Before he could rise 
| I flung myself on his neck, realizing that the 
| critical moment had come, and began to wind 
| the hammock folds round and round his head 
and jaws. It was no time for mistake or mis- 
calculation. I worked hard, for I knew how 
much was at stake. 

“‘Never shall I forget those few terrible 


“ BEFORE HE COULD 
RISE I FLUNG 
MYSELF ON HIS 
NECK.” 


| minutes. With my whole weight thrown upon 
| down close to his hot skin, and my arms almost 
torn from their sockets by the violence with 
| which he wrenched his head from side to side, 
I kept tight hold of the hammock ends. Once 
| let him clear his strong jaws from those entan- 
| gling folds, and my life was not worth a 
| picayune. 
**His hoofs beat a mad tattoo upon the floor. 
His gnashing teeth spattered me with foam- 
| flecks as he champed and tore at the stout 
jhemp. Its windings were growing looser; a 
few more wrenches, and they would be off. 

** Hope was slipping from me, when his 
muscles suddenly relaxed, and his head drooped 
forward. ‘The stupor had come on again; I 
should never have a better opportunity. Let- 
ting go the ends of the hammock, I pulled out 
my penknife, ran my fingers along a vein which 
I could feel swelling in his neck, and punctured 
| it with the tip of the smallest blade. The hot 
blood came streaming out and formed a little 
pool on the floor of the car. 





stroke from a steel-shod hoof might seal my fate. 

**I spoke to him, at first gently, then in tones 
of command, but to no effect. His eyes glared ; 
his teeth ground together, foam dripped from his | 
lips. Poor fellow, he was suffering horribly! | 
But I had no time for pity. With a sudden | 
wild scream of fury he rushed on me again. 

“*T retreated behind my hammock, swinging 
the empty bucket over my head; the bail came 
out in my hand, and the pail clattered on the | 
floor. Fortunately, at that instant the car 
swerved sharply, hurling Max against the right 
| grating. That disconcerted him, and he backed 
| into his corner. 

‘*His flanks heaved, his ears pricked forward, 





‘Was the operation in time to save the ani- 
mal’s life? I rewound the hammock about his 
jaws, and waited. Before he roused again a 
considerable amount of blood had drained off. 
His struggles were appreciably weaker, and I 
had no difficulty in controlling him. The fight 
was won. 

**Before long we rolled into another town. 
When we stopped I was able to attract the 
brakeman’s attention, and summon a veterinary. 
We spent that night in the car, working over 
Max, and between us managed to bring him 
round, although he was a good deal weakened 
by his loss of blood. The next day I delivered 
him, safe and sane, to his new owner.”’ 














GENERAL KUROKI. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


i~ does not realize the terrible ravages of 
the plague in India till one reads the death 
statistics. According to the official returns, 
more than four hundred and fifty thousand 
persons perished from the disease in the six 
weeks ending May 11th. 
(ow adopted the Stars and Stripes as 
the national banner one hundred and thirty 
years ago to-morrow. The anniversary is known 
as Flag day. The national banner ought to be 
displayed on every public and private building 
in the country on that day, that it may float 
over ‘‘the free heart’s hope and home,’’ as 
Drake called the new nation. 
N™ Jersey has accepted the recommendations 
of the recent uniform divorce law congress, 
and its legislature has passed a law which con- 
forms to that framed by the unofficial represent- 
atives of a score or more of states last winter. 
As the national Congress has no power over 
marriage and divorce laws, this is the only way 
that uniformity in legislation can be secured. 
hen the Queen of Spain wishes to call her 
baby to her she does not say, ‘‘ Alfonso 
Pio Cristino Eduardo Francisco Guillermo Carlos 
Enrique Eugenio Fernando Antonino V enancio, 
come here!’’ It would take too long to use all 
the twelve names given to him at his christen- 
ing. It is probable that she simply says, ‘‘Oo 
tootsie, wootsie, darling ’ittle p’ecious sweeti- 
kins, tome to’our own loving momsie womsie !’’ 
Ga Kuroki, in his recent visit, laid a 
soft hand on the loud mouth which pro- 
claims a war between this country and Japan 
in the future. A translation of one of his 
utterances rings clear amid the din of martial 
trumpets: ‘‘The profession which I have the 
misfortune to follow is noble only because 
sometimes it is necessary to establish conditions 
in which peace may be maintained and in which 
the arts of peace may flourish.’’ 
can be secured in more ways than one. 
The method adopted by the American army 
in Cuba is worth thinking about. -The soldiers, 
who have had no fighting to do, have been 
engaged in making a topographical map of the 
island, upon which the roads and trails are indi- 
cated plainly. 
Department in Washington such a knowledge 
of the country that in the event of another war 
the guerrillas cannot hide in any mountain 
fastnesses, the key to which none but Cubans 
possessed. re 
Atmeedy was consummated the other day in 
St. Petersburg, when the sword of honor 
which the people of France were to have given 
to General Stéssel was presented to the St. 
Petersburg Museum of War Relics. The man, 
so short a time ago ‘‘the heroic defender of Port 
Arthur,”’’ but now discredited by court martial, 
and branded as a coward and traitor, was not 
present at the ceremony; and the dedicatory 
inscription which recited his courage and skill 
had been changed to a complimentary refer- 
ence to the Russian army. 


| gary may fancy that in advertising enter- 
prise they beat the world. But an English 
firm makes the record in a recent number of the 
London Times. On one page is the telegraphic 
announcement of the birth of an heir to the 
Spanish throne. On another is a displayed 
advertisement which begins with an expression 
of every Briton’s joy at the news, and then 
goes on to say, ‘‘A good beginning has been 
made—the Royal Infant’s daily rides are to be 
taken in a ——’s Baby Carriage. . . . Comfort 
is, therefore, assured, and that is one of the 
essentials to the attainment of health and long 
life. There are no better cars and carriages 
than those bearing the name of ——.’’ 
A= has beaten all known records by 
swimming twenty-seven miles in thirty 
minutes. He did not mean to doit. He merely 
tried to steal a ride from St. Louis to Chicago 
on the rear of a locomotive tender. When the 
train started -he fell over backward, through the 
open manhole, into the water-tank. The noise 
of the train drowned his cries for help, and he 
was obliged to swim until the first stop was 
reached, at Alton. When taken out he was 
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| nearly dead, but the engineer was so unfeeling | can be made. A large number of Conservative | gave power to advance or retreat, and to sink or 


as to call his attention to the fact that the water 


| was only four feet deep, and he might have | 


stood up. The conductor, also unfeeling, asked 
him for his ticket, but the tramp said he had 
not come by rail, but by water. 
pynnes accidents have been usually ascribed 
to insufficient equipment. Prof. F. H. 
Dixon, in an article in the Atlantic Monthly, 
concludes that the real difficulty is not mechan- 
ical but human. It is not the failure or the 
lack of the block-signal that causes the trouble, 
|nor would the installation of automatic stops 
|and other devices cure the evil. ‘‘The funda- 
mental weakness of American railroading from 
the standpoint of safety is the wide-spread and 
almost universal lack of discipline.’’ This con- 
clusion accords with the experience of the race. 
Disciplined armies poorly equipped have tri- 
umphed over armies well accoutered and provi- 
sioned, but lacking in discipline. It is likely, 
however, that railroad employés will point out 
at once that the lack of discipline begins in the 
poor generalship of the managers who demand 
impossible things of their soldiers. 
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WHAT COUNTS. 


Not the legend on the shield we mind, 
*Tis the man of will who stands behind. 
Selected. 


& 
THE CASE OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 
A the preservation of peace by the Central 


& 


American republics seems impossible, it 

has been suggested that the United States 
and Mexico unite in a protectorate over them 
after they have been combined into a single 
federation. 

Mexico and the United States already exercise 
an informal oversight over affairs in Central 
America. A little more than a year ago this 
country practically forced two of the warring 
republics to come to terms. This spring Ameri- 
can war-ships patrolled the coasts of Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Salvador, protecting the property 
of foreigners so effectively that they seriously 
interfered with the activity of the contending 
armies. 

The Mexican government has lately struck 
a hard blow at revolutions by demanding that 
Guatemala surrender the Guatemalans responsi- 
ble for the murder in Mexico of a former Guate- 
malan president. If Mexico insists that murder 
is murder even when done in the name of Central 
American revolution, the revolutionists will take 
thought before they rise in arms. 

There is a growing determination in the minds 
of Mexicans and Americans that if the Central 
Americans will not conduct themselves prop- 
erly, force must be used. Whether the outcome 
will be a federation and a formal protectorate 
it is useless to prophesy. Several previous at- 
tempts at federation have failed. All the repub- 
lies have agreed that arbitration is the proper 
way to settle disputes, and a formal treaty 
providing for arbitration has been concluded. 
But when a dispute arises, the republics disre- 
gard the treaty and rush to arms. 

As the business of the world draws more 
| closely to the Caribbean Sea, some way will be 
| found to make the countries bordering it safe for 
the residence of business men. 
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MAKING BRITISH HISTORY. 


or about ten years British statesmen have 
been urging that the union between the 
mother country and the self-governing 
colonies be made closer, and that the policy of 
| training the colonies with a view to their ultimate 
| independence be abandoned. 
| ‘This plan found expression in 1897, when the 
colonial premiers were in London to celebrate 
the jubilee of Queen Victoria. The premiers 
were called in conference by Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, the secretary for the colonies, and as 
a result of their deliberations the home govern- 
ment terminated treaty agreements with various 
countries which were a bar to preferential tariff 
agreements between the colonies and the mother 
country. 

The Australian colonies were soon after united 
in a federation, and when the Boer War broke 
out, the colonies sent soldiers to South Africa 
to defend the interests of the empire. 

A second colonial conference met in 1902, and 
the third, the work of which was described in a 
recent issue of The Companion, was so much 
more a conference between the premiers and 
the home government, than one among the 
premiers, that it adopted the name of imperial 
conference. 

The imperial movement tends to a great feder- 
ation of states. Mr. Chamberlain, under whom 
| it began, has insisted that it would be hastened 
by a system of preferential tariffs so framed that 
| the colonies would enjoy in the markets of Great 

Britain larger privileges than other countries. 
| Nearly, if not quite, all the colonies already 
| give tariff preference to British goods. All three 
| conferences have indorsed the principle of trade 
preference. 
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home government, is opposed to any change in 
| the free trade system of Great Britain, and the 
| leaders told the colonial premiers that no change 


| leaders, including Mr. Balfour, the late premier, 
advocate a preferential tariff in favor of the 
colonies. The next conference will be held in 
1911. It is not impossible that the Conserva- 
tives will then be in power, with a mandate 
from the people to pass a colonial preferential 
tariff. 

The trade federation movement is of great 
historical interest. It is also of great practical 
concern to the United States, as Great Britain 
is one of the largest purchasers of American 
exports. 
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ONWARD. 


Though his beginnings be but poor and low, 
Thank God, a man can grow! 
Atlantic. Florence Earle Coates. 
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THE TOWN BEAUTIFUL. 


he beginning of summer is a season when 
7 the women of every village and town in 

the country may well organize work for 
the preservation and creation of beauty. Streets, 
commons, schoolyards, cemeteries, all need con- 
stant care, and in many towns there are no 
officials who are entrusted with this duty. In 
fact, the men who work on the roads too often 
destroy beauty when they should protect it. 
Enlightened park commissioners now encourage 
the growth of bushes and small trees beside the 
highway at great expense; but in the country 
regions these very bushes are cut away, with a 
| misdirected zeal for making things tidy. 
| ‘Ten women banded together into an association 
| for beautifying and cleaning the town can 
accomplish wonders. ‘There is a certain village 
| where such a committee has wrought something 
| like a miracle. They have put the sidewalks 
in condition by picking off the stones, cutting 
side drains, and keeping the turf at the edge 
neatly clipped. Waste-barrels have been set in 
different parts of the village; they are emptied 
twice a week, and relieve the streets of the 
| hateful, wind-blown papers. The bill-board 
nuisance has been abated. The women have 
painted ina pleasant green an old covered bridge, 
which had been disfigured with advertisements 
for twenty years. They have also set up a 
well-drained iron watering-trough, in place of 
an unsanitary wooden one. 

Finally, each of the ten women has cultivated 
an attractive flower-garden in front of her own 
house, and taken down the fence separating it 
from the street. Thus at one stroke they have 
forced the citizens to keep cows and hens off 
the streets, and built up a healthy emulation in 
lawns and gardens, until in June the whole 
village literally blossoms like the rose. 
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THE IMMIGRATION COMMISSION. 


commission which recently sailed for 

Europe is now, and for a considerable 

part of the summer will be, engaged in 
making the most exhaustive study of the whole 
matter of immigration that the United States 
has ever undertaken. 

The commission, authorized by the immigra- 
tion bill passed by the last Congress, consists 
of three Senators, three members of the House 
of Representatives, and three citizens appointed 
by the President. Beginning with Italy, they 
will visit all the principal points of departure in 
Europe. 

Special study will be given to the emigration 
laws of all the European countries, the methods 
of examining emigrants before embarkation, 
the character and occupations of the regions 
from which the larger number of people come 
to America, and all the other matters which 
may serve to improve the handling of the immi- 
gration problem at the present time, and to 
furnish a basis for intelligent legislation in the 
future. 

In the matter of the admission of diseased 
or indigent aliens, there is even now ljttle ground 
for complaint. The present laws are efficient, 
and on the whole well enforced. The great 


the steady and never-lessening stream may be 
directed, not to the crowded centers which it 
naturally seeks, but to those arid fields which 
it will fertilize and fructify. 

For this, accurate, first-hand knowledge, such 


indispensable. 
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SUBMARINE BOATS. 


an’s efforts to acquire dominion over ‘‘the 
M waters under the earth’’ are as old as 
his attempts to navigate the air. Both 
go back hundreds, if not thousands, of years. 
The idea of damaging an enemy’s vessel by an 
underwater attack was suggested both by Aris- 
totle and by Pliny; and being kept alive ever 
since their time by the improvements in diving 
apparatus and the development of mines and 
| torpedoes, has culminated in the modern sub- 
| marine boat. 
The dirigible, self-propelling submarine boat 
is the offspring of American inventiveness. 
| The first successful structure of the kind, called 





The Liberal party, now in control of the | ‘‘the American turtle,’’ was devised and built | 


by a Connecticut man-named Bushnell, for use 
| during the Revolutionary War. Two propellers, 


one working horizontally, the other vertically, 


need is the development of a system by which | 


as the commission will attempt to gather, is | 


| rise. Both were driven by cranks moved by the 
| Single occupant of the boat. 

Robert Fulton, in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, produced a submarine boat 
which gave good results in demonstration, but 
which the inventor abandoned when he could 
induce neither England nor France to adopt it. 

During the Civil War a submarine boat in 
the possession of the Confederates was the means 
of sinking at least one vessel of the United 
States government; but it perished in the deed. 

The modern submarine is a vessel ranging 
from one hundred to two hundred and fifty tons’ 
displacement, driven by gas engines when run- 
ning on the surface and by electric storage 
batteries when submerged; capable of main- 
taining a speed of nine or ten knots an hour 
above water, for a distance of five hundred 
miles, and a speed of seven knots an hour 
beneath the water, for a distance of twenty-five 
or thirty miles. 

By the aid of a periscope—a sort of reflecting 
camera—its occupants can see all that is going 
on upon the surface without exposing any part 
of the vessel itself. The vessel can dive to a 
depth of one or two hundred feet. It carries 
a sufficient supply of air to enable its crew of 
eight men to live under water for at least a 
week, and its armament of five torpedoes is 
sufficient to sink a fleet. 

Of such vessels the United States now has 
eight, and is building four more. 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


f architecture is ‘‘frozen music,’? American 
architecture has been a medley of ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle,’”’ ‘‘The Arkansas Traveller,’’ and 
‘‘rag-time.’’ After the colonial period, which 
gave us fine specimens of public and private 
| buildings, there followed two generations of bad 
| building, the result of sudden growth. Taste 
| had little place in a country working night and 
| day to erect necessary shelter. 

That America is advancing in all the arts is 
to be expected. The outlook for architecture 
is especially hopeful. A committee appointed 
by the American Institute of Architects has 
reported that, ‘‘on the whole, architecture is 
being taught in America with a broader view, 
and in certain respects more effectively, than in 
any other country.”’ 

There are reasons why this good teaching 
will count in practice. The architect differs 
from other artists in that his practical studio 
is millions of dollars’ worth of materials. That 
studio, the means of developing the art, is 
afforded by the amount, diversity and costliness 
of American building. 

There is a general improvement in taste and 

increased respect for expert opinion. Rich 
builders, individuals and corporations, losing 
much of the arrogance which money breeds 
toward all forms of service, show disposition 
to give the architect free hand to work out his 
ideas, and not merely produce as a hireling 
what the patron orders. We may look in another 
generation not only for great art in public build- 
| ings and costly dwellings, but for the reaction 
of great things on little, for the disappearance 
‘of the salmon-pink dwelling beneath the jig- 
| sawn porch of which the American has erstwhile 
| been proud to sit. 
Finally, since architecture, dependent on 
| native material and landscape, is an indigenous 
| art, it invites the architect, preéminently among 
artists, to create original, native types. The 
future may ‘produce buildings of distinctively 
| American beauty. 
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_—— Louis of Orleans, regarded by the mon- 
archists of Brazil as heir to Dom Pedro’s 
throne, was not allowed to land in Rio de Janeiro 
last month, when the ship on which he was sailing 
to Paraguay entered the harbor. The Brazilian 
authorities regard as still in force the decree of 
banishment against Dom Pedro’s family, passed 
by the provisional government immediately after 
the overthrow of the empire in 1889. Prince Louis 
is the second son of the former crown princess of 
Brazil and the French prince, Gaston of Orleans. 
| He was born in Brazil, and the monarchists rally 
round him rather than round his crippled elder 
brother, Pedro. The visit of the prince to South 
America has roused the royalists to a new interest 
in their cause, and is not without interest to states- 
men in North America. But the prospect of a 
royalist rising in Brazil, still more of its success, 
is remote indeed. ates 


Oo” of the Yale professors has been making a 
study of the occupations of Yale graduates 
by classes. He finds, among other things, that a 
constantly lessening number are entering the 
ministry, and a steadily increasing number are 
studying law. The law now claims more than 
twice as many as any other profession. Next to 
it comes finance. Less than one-twelfth of the 
graduates enter the ministry, in spite of the fact 
that one of the purposes for which Yale was 
founded was “to train godly young men for the 
| Christian ministry.” But, side by side with these 
facts, it is also noted that charitable and philan- 
thropie work—the giving both of money and of 
| service—is yearly: claiming a larger share of the 
| interest of educated men and women. Perhaps 
| that is where the “godly young men” of ‘to-day 
| are going. 





| t the present rate of progress it will not be 

many years before small boats can safely 
cruise along practically the whole Atlantic coast. 
The Florida East Coast Canal has been opened 
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from St. Augustine to Biscayne Bay by the recent 
completion of the cut between the Matanzas and 
the Halifax rivers. This gives a protected water- 
way for almost the entire length of the Florida 
coast. The contract for constructing a canal across 
Cape Cod, connecting Buzzards Bay with Barn- 
stable Bay, has been awarded. Congress at its last 
session appropriated five hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars for an inland water connection be- 
tween Norfolk, Virginia and Beaufort Inlet, North 
Carolina, a distance of two hundred and four miles. 
The route selected will follow the present Chesa- 
peake and Albemarle Canal, Albemarle, Croatan 
and Pamlico sounds to the Neuse River, and thence 
by Adams and Core creeks to Beaufort Inlet. A 
channel ten feet deep is to be dredged, and before 
the work is completed Congress will have to set 
aside for the work about eighteen hundred thou- 
sand dollars more. There is already canal con- 
nection between New York and Delaware bays 
and between Delaware and Chesapeake bays. 
The citizens of Pennsylvania, Delaware and Mary- 
land have been urging Congress to make the 
Delaware and Chesapeake Canal deep enough for 
ships, but with no success thus far. 
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NEEDLEWORK FOR SCHOOLGIRLS. 


he ability of a girl to do without teaching any- 

thing she is called on to do is pretty generally 
taken for granted. She imitates the countryman 
who, being asked if he could play the violin, replied, 
“TI guess so; I never tried!’”” Thousands of girls 
marry and set up housekeeping whose experience 
in cooking consists in making “fudge” and con- 
cocting a Welsh rabbit on a chafing-dish—pleas- 
ant eating in their place, but inadequate for the 
daily food of a hard-working husband. 

So, also, the girl is supposed to know by instinct 
how to mend and sew. A certain young wife 
became on her marriage the stepmother of three 
small children. The first week’s mending-basket 
was a revelation to her of her own helplessness. 

“I was tempted to stop the holes with court- 
plaster,” she confessed afterward, “and I dare 
say it would have been as effective as what I man- 
aged to do.” 

Two generations ago in a famous school for girls 
in an Eastern city sewing was an important part 
of the curriculum. The first task of anew student 
was the making of a shirt for father or brother. 
Every stitch in that shirt was set by a thread. If 
a seam had to be ripped a dozen times, it must be 
fit for the closest inspection. This zeal on the 
part of the school was sometimes excelled in the 
home. 

A tradition lingers in one family of a daughter 
who went to that school when she was six years 
old. So well did she sew at that age that she was 
excused from making the shirt, and set at once to 
a bit of fine needlework—a wide muslin collar, 
covered with embroidery as exquisite as lace. 

The promise of the six-year-old child was richly 
fulfilled, and her needle was for a long lifetime a 
high satisfaction to herself and a joy to her fortu- 
nate family and friends. Sewing was never a 
slavery to her, but always a fascinating creative 
occupation. The patch on a jacket, the darn of a 
stocking or the embroidery of a gown or a napkin 
were alike welcome calls upon her capable fingers. 
When people spoke of her ability to turn off 
sewing, she used to say: 

“That’s because I know how to sew. I know 
how because I was taught. Skilful hands, even 
better than many hands, make light work!” 
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HER SQUINT. 


iy Europe many curious superstitions, half of 
medicine, half of witchcraft, still survive among 
the peasants. Occasionally immigration brings 
them to our shores, usually from less enlightened 
countries than England; but in a recent instance 
the patient, who was afflicted with a bad squint, 
came from Devonshire. 

She was, except for that defect, a wholesome, 
rosy, pretty creature, from a remote farm on the 
moors, very anxious indeed for a cure, but with 
little hope that it could be effected. She had 
come to the doctor only to satisfy a friend who 
had greater faith in his powers than she. 

A squint, she told him, had but one cause: 
spying upon a couple who were courting. If a 
child were born with it, one of the parents must 
have done so; if it developed later, then the 
afflicted person was herself the culprit. 

There was but one sure cure: the victim must 
persuade some pair of compassionate lovers to 
invite her to be present during a “courting hour.” 
Then, at parting, the afflicted eye must be closed, 
and each lover stroke the eyelid three times; 


when it was opened the squint would have disap- | 


| COSTLY WALLS. 


“But then why haven’t you taken the cure?” | 


peared. 


inquired the young doctor, curiously. 
“Oh, I couldn’t,” explained the girl. 


sir. They might have laughed, or they might have 
been angry—and anyway, ’twas too much, and I 
eouldn’t ask it, sir.” 

Much to her surprise, she was easily cured 
without the necessity of embarrassment to any 
fond and foolish couple. 


* ¢ 
OVER THE WIRE. 


_ indeed, four o’clock will suit me exactly 
as well, Mr. Harvey—If you children don’t 
shut up, you'll be sorry in a minute!” 


“ | 
The two sentences, one in the gay, sweet voice | 


he knew so well, the other sharp with anger, 
reached the young man at the telephone with nearly 
equal clearness. He had always thought Rose 


Jessup’s voice one of her greatest charms, and | 


had smiled to himself to find how little the quality 
was changed over the wire when, an unexpected 
business matter detaining him down-town, he had 
telephoned to ask if he might bring his sleigh 
round at four o’clock instead of three. And then 
that sudden bewildering revelation. 


Busy as he was, Jack Harvey stood for many | 


minutes staring blankly down into the street 


“Teouldn’t | 
bring myself to ask it of folk that were courting, | 
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beneath his window. His mother and sisters had 
never liked Rose, but he had taken the matter 
lightly, saying that they must love her when they 


had gone yet. Now standing at his window in a 
bewilderment of pain, he was glad that he had 
gone no farther. He fancied that voice in the 
home he had begun to dream of—he turned sharply 
from the window and rang for his office-boy. 

Two hours later Rose was flying round the 
speedway behind Jack Harvey’s splendid horses. 
All the town was out, and Rose grew gayer and 
lovelier to look at every moment. She knew that 
people were taking things for granted, and the 
consciousness of it went to her head. She was 
sure that the things — wonderful things — were 
coming true soon. 

The next morning Rose received a note from 
Jack. She read it with bewildered eyes. He was 
going away quite suddenly upon a three months’ 
business trip, he wrote, and took this way of 
saying good-by because his hurried preparations 
left him no time to call. It was a pleasant note, 
but there was in it no hint of any future hopes, 
and Rose knew with a dull certainty that her 
happy world of dreams had vanished in a night. 

“TI didn’t deserve it!” she cried, passionately. 
And in a way she did not. It was one of the ter- 
rible judgments of life. 
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LOST RIVERS. 


mp in the streets of London, lost beyond all help 
of police or town crier! There is something 
weird in the very words, “lost rivers.” Something 
suggestive of caverns and of the dark and, inci- 
dentally, of treasure. In the cases of these de- 
parted streams there are caverns and dark and 
treasure truly enough, but the rivers have gone 
forever, choked up by the great overbearing city 
which knows no check in its mighty growth. In 
Mr. Heckethorn’s ‘“‘London Souvenirs” there is a 
description of some of the waterways which that 
town has brought to naught. 


In the ancient days numerous rivers, rivulets 
and brooks ran through the land now paved so 
closely, and crossed end recrossed_by streets and 
subways. Some of those rivers of the past were 
so -_ ~ as to cause serious inundations. Now 
pen | have totally disappeared, and men walk 
easily on asphalt pavements instead of pickin 
their way over stepping-stones or crossing small 
foot-bridges. 

In digging London cellars shovels often uncover 
evidences not only of land but of water life. In 
1595 a man, excavating at Cheapside, fifteen feet 
below the pavement, came on the channel of a 
brook on the bank of which was a “tree sawed 
into five steps so that one could step over the 
same brook.” In 1884 a river channel was un- 
covered, with an ancient landing-stage of mosaic 
pavement. 

Laying the foundations of the National Safe 


Deposit Building brought to light at the depth of 
forty feet the ancient course of the Wellbrooke, in 
the bed of which was found an enormous quantity 


of broken crockery and kitchen utensils—evidence 
that the careless cook or maid of English Rome 
had ways of concealment not unlike those of to- 
day. he banks of the Wellbrooke were favorite 
sites for fashionable villas. 

The River Fleet formed an important part of 
London topography. Extensive gardens randown 
to the river’s edge. Old bridges and piers have 
been discovered; aticient wharves and anchors, 
all hidden under the hurry and stir of modern 
and dry London. 
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AN INDIAN MARCO POLO. 


? the early days Indians were great travellers 
about this country, says C. H. Miller in the 
| Boston Transcript. They paid their way among 
their tribes by describing the lands through which 
they passed, making maps in the sand or the ashes 
of the fire to describe their travels. But there 
was this difference between them and other trav- 
ellers—they were required to tell the truth. One 
| detected in falsehood was immediately punished. 
| 
| A Rocky Mountain Indian who had descended 
| the Missouri as far as St. Louis and there had 
| seen.one of the early steamboats, endeavored on 
| his return to tell his tribe about it. On the first 
| night he said it was as big as ten canoes. 
| second night he said it was as big as fifty canoes. 





| At this point the chief interrupted him, and re- | 


minded the tribe that the night before he had said 
| it was =— as big as ten canoes. The honest 
traveller admitted this, and tendered his scalp in 
| forfeit, but explained that he had been at first 
afraid to say how big it really was. 

| Urged to tell once and for all how big it truly 
was, he declared he was still afraid, for if they 
should heap together all the canoes they had ever 

| seen or heard of they would not have half enough 

| to make a single steamboat. 

He might have been killed for lying then, but 
when he tried to go on and imitate the noises of a 
river steamboat, screeching for the whistle, puffing 
for the exhaust and for the wheels, all at once, so 
that he almost killed himself in his honest efforts, 
they decided he was, after all, only a maniac, so 
they drove him out of the circle and treated 
as “one possessed.” 


him 
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hen the Spaniards built the city of Panama 

to be the great port of their Pacific com- 
merce, they put round it walHs which they ex- 
pected to save them from raiders of all sorts. 
| Although these walls were built by natives forced 
| to work almost for nothing, they cost, says Mr. 
Forbes-Lindsay, not less than eleven million 
dollars. 


| The King of Spain, the story goes, looked wearily 

| and long one day out of the westerly windows of 

| his palace. One of his ministers inquired the 
reason for his apparent anxiety. 

“Lam looking,” said the king, “for those costly 
| walls of Panama. They ought to be visible even 
| at this distance.” 
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TELLTALE PRINTS. 


f Count Julius Andrassy, whose monument 
was recently unveiled at Budapest, the Neue 
Presse gives the following incident: 


Count Andrassy had a habit of smoothing with 
|his hand his richly oiled hair. One day an im- 
portant document had passed the Austrian Council 
of Ministers, in the contents of which Count An- 
drassy was interested. Shortly afterward the 
Austrian president of the ministry said to one of 
the ministers: 

“Count Andrassy has read the latest document.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I find on it the imprints of Count Andrassy’s 
| fingers,” responded the president, with a laugh. 


| 
| 


On the | 


knew her, and pretty soon—that was as far as he | 











For Loss of Appetite 
There is Nothing Better Than 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It nourishes, strengthens and imparts new life and 
vigor. An excellent general tonic. [Adv. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING | 


affords the man of ability unusual opportunities 
for a successful career. This field not only offers 
money reward, but fame, too. The achievements 
in structural engineering are daily commented on 
by millions—eagerly reviewed in the daily press. 
It’s fascinating, well-paid work, and you can learn it 
in your spare moments. Write us, mentioning this 
adv., and receive free our 200-p. handbook, descri- 
bing our 60 courses in all branches of ENGINEER- 
ING. Delay means loss of money to you. Write now. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 
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FOR HOME-MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 
s eye * 
King Philip Mills 
A FEW OF THEM BEING | 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 


Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon having the 
KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS. 
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“Junior League”’ 








Ful. Basehall Shirt 
Cut and Pants. 
an 
PERFECT in Fit and Thoroughly 
5 Made. Gray flannel, trimmed of a meal means 
. with blue collar and cuffs 


Rubifoam to well- 
trained children and to the 


with latest style of cap to 
match. Absolutely fast 
colors. Don’t buy old- 
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fashioned padded 
suits; they’re out of 
date, unsatisfac- 
tory,and nolonger 
worn. Ask for the 
“Junior League” 
at the store where 
you ouz your 
clothes. We stand | 
back of thissuitand | 
uarantee it better 
than any other suit at 
or near the same price. 

Sent post-paid (shirt 
and trousers) for 


95 cts. 


if your store hasn’t 
them. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 

~ to match and 
red belt with stitched 
edges and adjustable 
buckle, 20c. addition- 
al. Sizes 8 to 16 years. 

In ordering by mail 
give size of last suit 
of clothes. 


PRED’K H. SPRAGUE CO. 
60 Main St., Orange, Mass. 


full grown of fine habit. 


A little care after each meal 
is far more effective than more 
care at longer intervals. It is 
better to prevent decay than 
arrest it. 





Rubifoam and regularity are 
sure to put the teeth and gums 
at their best, and this delicious 
liquid dentifrice is so delightful 
in use and results that it makes 
regularity attractive. 


25c. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 





Every where. 
Sample Free. 




















Just the Right Heat 


Whether it be to boil, broil, roast, fry or bake, you can get 
instantly just the required degree of heat if you use the New 
Perfection Wick Blue Flame Oil Stove. You can have, at one 
time, a slow, simmering flame on one -burner, a quicker flame 
on the second, and a full blast on the third. Another great 
advantage of the 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is that the heat is so concentrated by the enameled chimneys 
that it gives quickest results without overheating the kitchen. 
The New Perfection produces a strong working flame instantly 
—a clean, blue flame of intense heat that can be controlled by 
a turn of the wrist. Automatic oil feed ensures uniform flame 
at all times. The New Perfection is made in three sizes, with 
one, two, and three burners. Every 

stove warranted. If not at 
your dealer’s, write to our 
nearest agency for descrip- 
tive circular. 


The Lamp 
is the best lamp for all- 
round household use. Made of 
brass and beautifully nickeled. The 


Ra 


is perfectly constructed, abso- 
lutely safe, unexcelled in 
light-giving power, and is 
an ornament to any room. 
Every lamp warranted. If 
not at your dealer’s, write 

to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
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By Emily 
a EY 

hree little white heads in the doorway 
The father and mother can see, 
As they drive home from town in the twilight, 
AS weary as weary can be. 
There’s a light in the eyes of the mother,\ 
The father looks up with a smile. 
“Look, mother,” he says, “at the children! 
They’ve been watching, I know, a long while.” 
The little heads bob in the doorway. 
“Hurrah! pa and ma have come back. 
O mother, we wanted you sorely! 
We all have been crying but Jack. 
“He says he’s too big for a baby, 
But he winked and he rubbed at his eyes, 

And I guess he’d have cried in a minute, 

But we saw the nice doughnuts and pies, 


“And the bread and the cheese that you left us, 
So we sat down and ate up our lunch, 
And then we played games and told stories!” 
They are clamoring all in a bunch. 


“And what did you bring us, dear mother? 
We know you got dresses and shoes, 
But did father get peanuts and candy? 
And pencils and slates we can use?” 


But soon they are all round the table. 
“Thank the Lord for the meal that He 
spreads,” 
The father says, softly. The mother 
Smiles, and looks at three little white heads. 


When father and mother are resting 
At last, when the shadows are deep, 

And the little white heads of the children 
Have nodded away into sleep, 

She says, with a sigh, “We are happy; 
Our children are safe in their home. 

I wish they could stay with us always, 
But some of them surely will roam.” 


“Let us hope for the best,” says the father. 

“If they go they will often come back.” 

But the mother looks anxious and wistful 
As she thinks of her girls and of Jack. 


How oft in the years that are coming 
She will think of those little white heads, 
And wish that again they were children 
She might cuddle and kiss in their beds! 
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A MISSIONARY BOX. 


‘Tisten, girls!’’ said Aunt 
[" Lois, when the sewing- 
cirele had settled itself 
to work, and needles and 
tongues were merrily busy. 
‘‘Here’s something that will 
interest you.’’ And she read 
from a newspaper an item 
in which appeared the name of Rev. 
Philo A. Townsend, and some good 
thing he had done. 

‘*What of it, Aunt Lois?’’ asked one 
of the younger women. She was ‘‘ Aunt 
Lois’’ to them all, and they were all 
‘‘girls’’ to her. 

‘*Why, that’s the man we packed a missionary 
box for—let me see—it must be forty years ago. 

‘*T don’t suppose any of you remember, but 
I do. He was a student then, and a bright 
one, too, but had to stop for a while for lack of 
money. We had no minister at the time, and 
he came here as a supply. Everybody liked 
him, and said he would grow to be a great 
man if he could only finish his education. But 
that was the trouble. He was in debt already, 
and our church was small and couldn’t do much 
to help him, and I don’t know whether he ever 
could have succeeded if we women hadn’t 
taken hold and helped. 

‘*We made him up a missionary box. We 
knit stockings, and made underclothing,—good 
warm flannels, too,—and ever so many useful 
things. He hadn’t spent much money for 
such things, I’m pretty sure. And besides the 






useful things, we put in a good many nice little | 


knickknacks and notions. 

“*T remember that box just as well, and how 
we sent it to him when he first got back to 
school. He wrote us a_ beautiful letter of 
thanks. And now he’s pastor of that great 
city church! I tell you, girls, this society’ has 
done some real good things.’’ 

**Do you suppose he remembers it?’’ asked 
one of the members. 

**T believe I’ll write to him, and see,’’ said 
Aunt Lois. 

The next meeting of the little society found 
every one ready to hear the letter which, as 
they had learned already, Aunt Lois had re- 
ceived. The man had not forgotten. He 
remembered the very day of the month on 
which he received the box, and Aunt Lois’s 


letter reached him almost exactly forty years | 


after. It brought back his earlier gratitude 
with new meaning when he recalled it all 
through the memories of forty years. Aunt 
Lois removed her spectacles twice to wipe them 
while reading his letter. Then she recalled 
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some of the sacrifices which the little society 
had made in the doing of such deeds in the 
years of its history, and added, ‘‘But just one 
letter like that is enough to pay for all the 
work of the forty years.’’ 

Further inquiry had been made by the mem- 
bers of the society, who now told what they 
had learned of Mr. Townsend. The good 
work done for him had been passed on to 
others. A man who did good in many ways, 
he had taken a special interest in young people 
who had to struggle. He had given financial 
aid to at least fourteen young men to enable 
them to complete their education. He had 
been a discoverer of genius. One of his pro- 
tégés was a writer of note. Another, whom he 
had adopted as his own son, was a sculptor, 
and had recently completed for a Western city a 
ten-thousand-dollar statue which critics praised 
highly. 

**O girls,’’ said Aunt Lois, when these things 
were rehearsed, ‘‘when I think how far a little 
good goes, when once it gets started, and how 
it keeps on multiplying itself in ways we can 
never know, I take new heart, and it makes 
hard work easy.”’ 
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REPORTING AT HEADQUARTERS. 
‘¢ vf the cap fits, wear it,” runs the old adage. 
| Sometimes the knowledge that it might easily 
fit cannot be concealed by the conscious ill- 
doer, and he publicly puts on the cap, and thereby 
confesses his guilt. Mr. Frank Wilkeson, the 
author of “Recollections of a Private Soldier,” 
had an experience of this nature. He was scarcely 
more than a lad, a young private in the Civil War, 
when the incident occurred. 


On the fourth day of the Battle of Cold Harbor 
the captain delivered to me an order to repair at 
once headquarters and report to Adjutant- 
General Williams. My heart sank. I had been 
stealing haversacks; I had been impudent to 
officers; I had been dong lots of things I ought 
not. Now for it! “This ends my career,” I 
thought. 

The captain said, “Wash up, get a horse, and 
accompany the orderly.” Lignored the first por- 
tion of the order, but obtained a horse, and rode 
off, slouch-hatted, blouseless and supremely airty. 
I had full belief I was to be severely punished. 
Certain sheep weighed heavily on my conscience. 
I ransacked my memory and drag; forth all my 
military misdeeds. I knew I must at least be 
court-martialed. I concluded finally that I should 
not escape with less than shooting. 

I asked the orderly if General Williams was 
very sovnge Senpense. He replied that the general 
was the kindest man in the army, and I felt a little 
reassured. At last I burst out with: 

“See here, what do you — he wants of 
me? I’ve been disobe ng orders, stealing haver- 
sacks, and been impudent to some of the incom- 
petent officers.” 

The orderly laughed loudly. 


When we reached General Williams’s tent I was 
reall “eo half out of my senses, and I 
strode in 
smiled kindly at me, and asked me to be seated. 
How I wished I had washed and brushed the dirt 
off! He asked me many questions. I grew confi- 
dential, and finally confessed my fright and my 
sins. The general tried to looK severe, but he 
} | to laugh. When I had finished he said, pleas- 
| antly: 
“You are not going to be shot; your crimes 
| hardly deserve that. I have sent for you to tell 
| nm you_are appointed second lieutenant to the 

‘ourth Regiment of the United States Artillery. 
| Get your discharge, and come to me if you need 

money to travel with, or for clothes.” 

| He was so gracious to me, a = private, that 
| my eyes filled with tears. I could not speak to 
— him, and I came very near to crying out- 
| right. 
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TIGER MEDICINE. 


he Maharaja of Jammu had at one time the 

distinction of possessing the finest male 

tiger kept in captivity anywhere in the 
world. Mr. Percival Landon, in “Under the Sun,” 
describes this beast, and tells a strangely inter- 
| esting story, which he declares is strictly true, in 
| regard to it. 4 
The tiger, a coe brute of white and orange 
and black, with steel sinews and teeth like Sikh 
daggers, lay sulkily in his cage and growled. 
Nadaun, the attendant, spoke to the tiger, and as 
he did so the beast flung himself furiously against 
the flimsy bars. The keeper put his slender hand 
eer his clothing, and pulled out a little white 
a 





Some years ago the tiger had found that the 
little back door of his den was open. The assist- 
ant of the little menagerie returned to find him 
loose in the garden, and fled. 

In half an hour Jammu’s streets were as those 
of a dead city. No man hindered the tiger, and 
he glided silently down the main street of the 
town, a beautiful vision of orange- and black- 
sripet death. He reached the jungle, and van- 
shed, 

An hotir later Nadaun came back to his work 
and heard the news. A few minutes afterward 
another solitary figure made its way down the 
still empty street. He had no weapon. He had a 
little white bag in his hand, and was soon lost to 
sight in the jungle. 

An hour later he returned, bareheaded in the 
sun. At his heels, fawning and kittenish, slouched 
the tiger, and round its neck was loosely tied one 
end 0 Nadaun’s white pugree. It was the little 
white bag that had done it. 

“‘Would your honors like to see the effect of this 
medicine?” Nadaun put his hand into the bag 
and scattered a few whitish grains inside the bars. 
In a moment the tiger was upon them, searching 
out the tiniest bit of whatever it was. In fifteen 
seconds he was on his back, beating the air with 
his huge paws, like a kitten at play. 

Nadaun very naturally refused to allow us to 
look closely at the powder. It was his livelihood, 
he said, and his secret, if our honors would pardon 
him, must be kept. 
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WHAT CHARLES DICKENS SAID. 


r. Henry C. Robinson, a witty lawyer who 

M used to live in Hartford, Connecticut, once 

told the following anecdote one evening, 

when he was introducing an English author to a 
Hartford audience. 


| “The first famous Englishman whom I ever 
| saw was Charles Dickens, who lectured here in 
| Hartford when I was a young boy. 

“I had read some of the stories of this great 
| writer, and I was most anxious to catch a glimpse 
of the man himself. So on the afternoon when he 
was expected to arrive I walked up and down 





hat on myhead. The handsome general | 





_ 





the street in front of the hotel where I knew he 
was to stay. 

“The hotel was built close to the sidewalk, and 
the long windows of the parlor were so low that 
the passer-by could easily see into the room. 





| 
} 
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outh, nearly fainting, again knelt and took aim, 
but still did not fire. 

The soldiers shot him as he knelt, and rushed to 
the forest, but failed to capture the two fugitives, 
who, safe in the dense underbrush, made their 





“IT soon realized that a gentleman was sitting | escape. 


within, reading a paper. I stepped close up under 
the window and pressed my face against the glass, 
eager to get a good look at the stranger. Yes, it 
was he! It really was! 
often, and couldn’t be mistaken. 
stared, anxious to impress every feature upon m 
memory. After a few moments he turned an 
saw me there, the little, eager Yankee boy, 
up at his face; and then the famous man 
aside his paper, actually spoke, so that if really 
heard the voice of the great Charles Dickens him- 
self, and he was really talking to me!” 

Here Mr. Robinson pause mow pn ey and 
some one on the platform inquired, “What did he 
say, Mr. Robinson?” 

“He said,’ replied Mr. Robinson, in subdued 
tones, “ ‘Go away, little boy! go away!’” 


WHAT THE VOICE SAID 


AT EVENING 
SSW 







By Charlies P. Cleaves 


est, life, and be still. The task of the day is 


done. 


rain and the sun. 

What you have dreamed is His thought of days 
that are yet to be. 

What you have hoped He counts in the sheaves of 
eternity. 


Rest, life, and be still. 
sweet boon! 
Truth lives in eternal day—like the sun, in eternal 

noon. 
Touch, O soul, the soul of the infinite, patient God, 
Who plants the seeds of the ages in the moment’s 
moldering sod. 


Rest, life, and be still. God gave this sunset hour 

That, watching, you might feel the peace of His 
quiet power. 

In lights and colors of life no dusk of death can 


For you falls the night— 


mar, 
God paints this day in heaven, and over it hangs a 
star. 
® 


HOW IT DWINDLED. 


t last, says a writer in the New York Evening 
A Sun, John, the inventor, received his letters 
patent. That night he burst in upon his wife. 
“T’ve gotit!” he cried. “‘“Got what?” “ ‘Got what?’ 
Why, got our fortunes.” “Dinner’s ready,” said 
she, whereupon John frowned. “Jane,” he said, 
as soon as he could get his mouth full, “do you 
know that every railroad in this country will buy 
millions of dollars’ worth?” 


“Have another piece of bread, John.” 

“Millions, Jane, millions! And it’s practically 
all profit.” ° 

“Well, we shall not be disappointed, anyway, 
shall we, John?” 

i ag a Can’t you do anything but sit 
there and throw cold water? Here I’ve been 
slaving for more than a year on it, and this is all 1 
get. ‘Disappointed!’” — é 

“Of course they’ll buy it!” cried Jane. 

“You'll think so when you see the millions 
pouring in, when you see the automobile comin 
round the door—one of those big ones—you’ 
think so then. A house at the seashore, and a 
gd yacht. Ah, that’s the way to live!” said 

ohn. 

Then he went to bed, for he wished to get up 
early so that he could sell his patent and have his 
money coming in without an hour’s delay. 

“It takes time,” said John. “I’ve got a week 
off from the office so I can put in all = A time at it. 
Oh, it’s a tremendous thing! Why, take the rail- 
roads alone ; they could buy a million dollars’ 


Ww 5 
“Each of them,” assented Jane. 
“N-o, all of them together. The automobile’s 

ome, Jane.” 

But big things move slowly. At the end of the 
week John gave up his job so that he could have 
all his time for the patent. Every morning he 
hurried out with hope strong in his heart. 

“IT never knew those big automobiles were so 
much trouble,” he said one night. “Now you take 
a little one —” 

“John,” said Jane, “I’ve always wanted a little 


The next night he was tired, and went to sleep 
in his chair. Just before bedtime he blinked his 
eyes and said: 

“T don’t know but a team of horses would be 
better than an auto.” 

“John,” said Jane, “I’ve always had my mind 
set on a horse.” 

“Well, you shall have a team.” 

“T’ll be tickled to death with one.” 

“T said you should have a team!” ae John; 
but.a week later he was sorry he spoke crossly, 
for he said: 


gazing 
aying | 


| 





On their return the soldiers found the brave 
His gun was empty; it 


young fellow lying dead. 
ad not With it he had covered 


been loaded at all. 


I had seen his picture | the retreat of the old men and secured their free- 
I stared and | dom b 


t= loss of his own life. No more gallant 
deed of heroic devotion was ever accomplished in 
any land. 
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IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN WORSE. 


66 ome one wishes to speak to you over the 
S telephone, Doctor Barnard,” said the call- 
boy of the hotel where the new minister 
and his wife were staying temporarily. “Oh, yes!” 
said Doctor Barnard in response to a lady’s voice 
which announced, “I am Mrs. Wegg.”’ 
Doctor Barnard Was not surprised, for Mr. Wess 
had asked him to deliver an address before the 
ps M. C. A., and he had promised a reply in a few 


Ss. 
Gin, yes,” he answered, and waited for an in- 
quiry concerning the address. The inquiry came, 
but it was a little different. 

“Will you please tell me,” asked the lady, pleas- 
antly, “where I can have my poodle dog trained?” 

“Well, eh, eh, really, Mrs. Wegg, I don’t think I 
know,” replied the astounded clergyman. He 


| was used to all sorts of demands, but this was the 





| 


| 
| 


| strangest yet 
What you have sown God trusts to the soil, the | 


“You don't know? Why, isn’t this Doctor Bar- 
nard ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you can’t tell me where I can get my dog 
trained?” the lady persisted. 

“No. I’m very sorry, but I don’t really know,” 
replied the minister, apologetically, “but if you’ll 
wait a moment I’ll to find out for you,” he 
added, reflecting that this was a new parish, and 


| of course if he was expected to know about 


es — 

He asked the hotel clerk’s assistance, and pres- 
ently returned to the telephone. He was greeted 
by the sound of a much excited masculine voice 
demanding, “*Please let me have the line a moment, 
Mrs. Wegg.” 

It was the embarrassed Mr. Wegg who s 
and who at once began to offer contrite apologies 
to the cler; an with the explanation that the 
Wegg fam at, two sets of telephone instru- 
ments, and that at the precise moment when Mr. 
Wegg, below stairs, was calling Doctor Barnard, 
the clergyman, Mrs. Weee, up-stairs, was calling 
Doctor Barnard, the veterinary surgeon. 

It was a strange coincidence, and rather an un- 
fortunate one, Mrs. Wegg thought. Still it might 
have been worse—if, for example, her husband had 
asked the veterinary to address the Y. M. C. A. 


ke, 
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IN SELF-DEFENSE. 


here are many stories of the ingenuity which 
= young women display in ridding themselves 
of callers who stay too late. For effective- 

ness it would be hard to surpass the answer of 
the girl whose young man finally remarked, “Well, 
I guess it’s time I was going.” “Oh,” she said, in 
gentle surprise, “isn’t it later than that?” One 


| of the latest ruses.is described in Cassell’s Jour- 





“Of course, Jane, if you’d rather have one horse | 


than a team —” 
“Oh, much rather!” cried Jane. 
Another month passed. One evening Jane said: 
“The milk-bill came to-day, John—twelve dol- 


lars.” 

“Twelve dollars!” said John, in a tone of a wear 
man to whom twelve dollars is a stranger; an 
then he added, with a wistful look: 

“I wish we had a cow.” 
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A HERO OF THE BUSH. 


ourage is not an attribute peculiar to the 
( white man, nor is self-sacrifice the prerog- 

ative of civilization. In Mr. J. C. Firth’s 
“Nation-Making” is told a story as touching, in 
its brave devotion, as any tale of the Victoria 
cross. The incident occurred at Orakan, where 
the English soldiers had just defeated the Maoris. 
A little party of colonial troops, pursuing fugitives, 
eame upon three natives, two old men and one 
young fellow. 


The youth, seeing the soldiers, dropped on one 
knee and aimed with his gun at the advancing 
party, which halted a moment, while the old men 
ran toward the forest. The old men had thrown 
away their firearms, in order to make escape 
easier. : 

The soldiers fired at the youth, but missed. 
Without discharging his gun, he sprang to his feet 
and ran on in advance until he caught up with the 
old men once more. Then, facing about, he pre- 
sented his gun as before, but reserved his fire. 


| 





The weary old men gradually drew near cover. | 


Once more the soldiers fired and missed; once 


more the gallant fellow turned and bounded on. | 


The old men were close to the forest when the | felt kind o’ rested an’ calmed down.’ 


nal. 


“O Mr. Boreley,” said Miss Weary, when the 
clock in the drawing-room pointed to nine, “I 
wonder if I could get you todo me a great favor?” 

“TI am yours to command, Miss Weary,” replied 
Boreley, gallantly. 

“You are very good, I’m sure. The favor is that 
you would —_ a letter for me as you go home.” 

“T will do so with the greatest P easure,” he 
pm as he settled himself comfortably back in his 
chair. 

“I would not trouble you with it,” she went on 
“put it is rather important that it should be starte 
to-night, as I am extremely anxious for it to reach 
my friend without loss of time.” 

“You may depend upon me, Miss Weary. I 
always remember letters which are given me to 
poet. I never was known to carry one about in an 
— pocket for two or three weeks, as some men 

0.’ 

“I was sure I could trust you, Mr. Boreley, and 
you will pardon me for saying again that it is im- 
portant that the letter leave here to-night.” As she 
= she went to a little writing-table at the end 
of the room, and returned with the letter. “Here 
it is, Mr. Boreley,” she said. ‘The last collection 
at the box on the next corner is made at twenty 
minutes past nine.” 

Mr. Boreley looked at his watch. 

“Why,” he said, “I have barely time to get there 
before the box ‘is cleared! ood night, Miss 
Weary!” 


“You are so good, Mr. Boreley! Good night! 
Be assured that Me foe your kindness. You 
will call again soon, I hope.” 
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THE NEW ORDER OF THINGS. 


hortly after the railway companies abolished 
the pass privilege a certain United States 
Senator, who had held his office many years, 
and had carried a pass all that time, boarded a 
train for Washington. He had forgotten to pro- 
vide himself with the necessary ticket. Presently 
the conductor came along. He was one of the 
oldest men on the line, and the Senator, who had 
made many a trip with him before, cordially ex- 
tended his hand. 
“How are you, Gregory?” he said 
“*First-rate, Senator,” answered 
“Glad to see you looking so well.” 
“Thank you, Greg. ut why are you offering 
me your left hand ?’ 
“Because I don’t want my Jeft hand to know 
what my right hand is doing.’ 
“What is your right hand doing?” 
“It’s reaching for your fare, Senator,” said the 
conductor, extending it with a grim smile. 


he conductor. 
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HE TOOK A REST. 


s it is undoubtedly true that one man’s meat 
A may be another man’s poison, so it happens 
sometimes that what seems like work to 

one person is regarded as recreation by another.~ 


“Had a good lecture on Alasky, didn’t we, Eb?” 
asked one of Mr. Dodd’s neighbors, meeting him 
the day after the lecture. ““‘To sit there peaceful 
as pie for two hours, hearing him reel off the infor- 
mation and seeing those pictures cast on the 
sereen, was a grand rest for me, beat out with 
eranberrying as I be.” 

“It was a good enough talk,” admitted Mr. 
Dodd, in a grudging tone, “but it didn’t rest me 
any to speak of. Between having to set stock-still 
without a chance to get in a word for two mortal 
hours and crane my neck looking at those views, 
I was pretty well wore when I got home. 

“But I took the lantern out into the wood-shed 


and by the time I’d split up a week 8 kindlings I 






































HER ANSWER. 


By Elizabeth L. Gould. 


y kitty tries to tell the truth,” 
Said little Norah Gray, 

“ But she came near forgetting it 
Three times this very day. 

I asked her, ‘Tell me, kitty dear, 
Who made your basket-bed ?’ 

And just as plain as plain could be, 
‘Me-you!’ that kitty said. 

I] shook my finger at her. ‘Now, 
Who has a dress that’s blue, 

With narrow ruffles running round ?’ 
| asked. She said, ‘Me-you!’ 

‘And who's been scratched like every- 

thing, 

And spit at, too, beside ?’ 

I asked, and | was ’stonished when 

‘Me-you!” that kitty cried!” 


EO 


A WONDERFUL HOUSE. 


By Christine Gleason. 


a dwell in the strangest places, 
So all the geographies say. 
Some live in trees, some in wigwams, 
And some live in huts made of clay. 
But to me the strangest dwelling, 
The most wonderful house of all, 
Is that big green book on the table, 
Up-stairs in our nursery hall. 
That book is the home of peasants, 
Of kings clad in purple and gold, 
Of fairies sweet-voiced and lovely, 
Of witches, bent, haggard and old. 
Yes, to me the strangest dwelling, 
The most wonderful house of all, 
Is that big green book on the table, 
Up- stairs in our nursery hall. 


— EO 


DRAPING THE FLAG. 
By Annie Willis McCullough. 


laude and Floyd were feeling cross. Father 

had brought home a Teddy bear for Essie 

the night before. Essie was only two, | 
and the boys thought themselves great big 
fellows beside such a little sister. But now 
they forgot all about acting like big boys, and | 
just sulked because father had not brought them 
anything. 

‘‘Would you boys like Teddy bears, too?’’ 
asked mother. 

**No, sirree!’’ said Claude. 

‘*They’re too babyish,’”’ explained Floyd. 

“*Oh,’’ said mother, gently, ‘‘I didn’t know 
you were such big boys.’’ 

‘*We are big boys!’’ declared both. 

“Oh,’’ said mother, again, ‘‘I thought you 
were little boys.’’ 

‘*We’ll be good, mother,’’ laughed Claude, 
who knew what mother meant. 

“*Yes, we will,’’ said Floyd. 

‘*Are you my nice big boys now?’’ asked 
mother. ‘‘If you are, I will show you the suits 
I have made for you—just like Uncle Ralph’s 
that he wore in the war in Cuba.” 

**O good, good!’’ cried Claude and Floyd. 

Mother brought out two little Rough Rider 
suits, with broad-brimmed hats, and the boys 
were soon strutting proudly around. 

The next day they could hardly wait to get 
home from school to put on their wonderful 
suits. 

‘‘O mother,’’ cried Floyd, as he pulled on 
his jacket, ‘‘it’s Flag day next week, and our | 
teacher said everybody ought to celebrate! | 
Claude and I are going to have out the big 
and put bunting up, and — 

** And we’re going to wear these suits !’’ broke 
in Claude. ‘*And we shall each speak a flag 
verse, and salute the flag. And you and father 
may watch us,’’ he concluded, grandly. 

‘‘And we want to drape the flag ourselves, 
said Floyd. 

‘Don’t you think father had better do that?’’ 
asked mother. 

**No, indeed! We know just how. We shall 
do it the day before Flag day, and s’ prise father 
when he finds it all done.’’ 

The afternoon before Flag day two very con- | 
fident little boys threw the flag over the veranda | 
railing and ran down the steps to decide how 
they would drape it. It looked very big, much 
bigger than it ever had when father draped it. 

The boys tugged and pulled; they could not | 
make it hang gracefully. They tied it here | 








” 


‘and there with pieces of twine. 


| piece of work to drape a big flag. 


| And when | felt the summer breeze, 


flag, | I'd peep between my leaves askance 





THEY COULD NOT MAKE IT HANG GRACEFULLY. 


Somehow it At the supper-table the boys fidgeted a while, 
looked very queer, but father did not appear to| and then Floyd said, ‘‘Father, we don’t just 
notice that as he came up the walk. *zactly like the way that flag is draped, do 

‘*We—we fixed the big flag,’’ said Claude. you?”’ 

**Yes, I see you did,’’ said father. ‘*I’ve seen it look better,’’ admitted father. 

‘*We wanted to have it all ready for Flag ‘*We’d better go and fix it,’’ said Claude. 
day,’’ said Floyd. | ‘*Please excuse us, mother.’ 

‘*That’s good,’’ said his father. | It was a warm evening, and they were hot 

“‘Do—do you think it looks nice?’’ asked | and tired by the time father and mother came 
Claude. | out on the veranda. 

‘*Pretty good,’’ said father. ‘‘It’s quite a| ‘‘Father,’’ said Claude, suddenly, ‘‘won’t 
You did | you please fix this flag so it will look all right?’’ 

‘It needs a really big man to fix such a big | 

Let’s go and practise our | flag,’’ added Floyd. 
The boys ran | They sat down on 


very well.’’ 
**Come on, Floyd. 


verses and salute,’’ said Claude. the settee and leaned | 


out and began, but somehow the verses and | against their mother. 
salute did not seem so inspiring in front of that | 


It discouraged them. 


“Now l’ve got my two little boys back 


queerly puckered bunting. | again, 














‘The Ju MpIDg ~ 


BY DORA AMSDEN. 


Stick | was, joined To free myself | vainly tried, 
to a bough. Then rustled all my leaves and sighed, 
To jump and dance And when the Elf King saw my grief, 
I knew not how. At last he came to my relief. 
“What ho!” he cried, then whistled 
shrill, 
And all the elves trooped up the hill. 
Now from the trunk my limbs they 
sawed 
And through my body ran a cord. 
To use a lathe 
they'd lately learned, 
So legs and arms 
they neatly turned. 
They tied my hands 
and feet on, too, 
And soldered all my 
joints with glue. 
Then forth | stepped 
right merrily, 
A jumping-jack, just 
as you see. 





And moonlight flickered through the 
trees, 


To see the elves and fairies dance. 

Ah! then I longed to change myself 

And be a dainty little elf. 

A way to dance I tried to find, 

But only wavered in the wind. 

One day the Elf King passed below. 

I bent and gently touched his brow. 

“What now!” he cried. “ You saucy 

Stick, 

How dare you play me such a trick?” 
“Your majesty,” | answered him, 

“You see I’m nothing but a limb; 

I cannot run, nor jump, nor piay.” 

Said he, “| trust in time you may.” | 


| 
| 


| most sociable? 


”’? she said, as their father went to work. 





| din, ate—inordinate. 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. HIDDEN PROVERBS. 
Find one word of a proverb concealed in each 
of the following quotations: 
I. 
‘A little thing —- us bee ause a little thing 
ifflicts us 
“Good words are better than bad strokes.” 
“Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell.”’ 
’Tis well to borrow from the good and zg rreat, 
’Tis wise to learn—’tis godlike to cre ate, 
“Oaks that flourish for a thousand years do not 
spring up into beauty like a reed.” 
Il. 

“He that hath patience may compass anything.”’ 
“Nothing is so dear and precious as time.” 
“So much is a man worth as he esteems himself.” 
“The remedy is worse than the disease.” 
“For fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
“Ay, every inch a king.” 

“Sing away sorrow.” 


2. PUZZLES. 
1. 
Unite the short word-blanks in 
form the longer blanks following. 
And she bent o’er her — with 


each case to 


a brown — 


at close of the day. 
Il. 
— — still he wore as a charm against sin, 
Salt he ate and forever grew thin. 
3. ANAGRAMS OF CALIFORNIA FRUITS, 
1. 

When Frank told his mama thi * a beggar was 
asking for old clothes, she said, “Tell the man I 
darn my voile as long as one rag is left.’ 

il. 
In the top car I saw the man who was injured. 
It. 

“Do you call me prim, 

lady. 


astray 
Beneath a great —— 





son?” asked the gentle 


IV. 
“T tan green as well as any color,” 
v. 


“I think we’ll loop ’em,” said the dressmaker. 
“The ribbons will look best that way. 


Vi. 
“I can trace nine figures,” 
4. 


said Clarence. 


said George. 
HIDDEN QUOTATIONS AND THE 
he 

_Don’t worry about it. It is only dirt and rust. 
Upon consideration, you seem too ambitious to be 
a good housekeeper. 1 see nodust upon the tables 
and the knife blade is shining. Come out and sit 
under the beech; error will be overcome that way. 

Il. 

I think I am blessed with good eyesight, and I 
see that it is he coming. Who has he found to 
earry his burden? It is hard work. Why does 
Mrs. Carly let him? 


AUTHORS, 


5. GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. What two rivers in New Hampshire ask and 
answer a question? 11. Why do so many of the 
Chinese travel on foots ? 111. What islands are the 
iv. Why have we re: ason to doubt 
the existence of the Giant’ s Causeway? v. What 
islands ought to be good singers? vi. In what 
island would a bachelor choose to live? vir. When 
does an ill-fitting pair of trousers remind you of 
two French cities? vit. What islands would 
form a pleasant luncheon? 

6. CHARADES, 
1. 
My first was looking at the rain 
With sorrow in her eyes. 
“I want the second to be fair, 

My whole to spend in open air.” 

But first was wise; she could not roam, 

So spent the second in her home. 

iI. 
Perhaps my first is rather blue, 
But sickness it may bring to you; 
Perhaps it brings a wealth of gold; 
Perhaps a sorrow deep, untold. 
My second is a father’s joy. 
Perhaps my first he may employ 
To seek his wealth or livelihood. 
My whole is part of all year’s good, 


7. HIDDEN ANIMALS AND INSECTS. 

Fill blanks with the names of animals or insects. 
I sat upon a —— low 
And — laughed to see me so. 
The —— tree above my head 
Once held an , 80 some one said. 
They saw him there, in leaves quite hid. 
All screamed, at least my ° 
A circus that had passed that way 
Might —— the owner, I should say. 
One — was happy on that day, 
The boy who had gone out to play, 
With — and ball in great de light. 
He was not scared a single 
The y found the —— shy as a—, 
Tho’ sly as any - that’s born. 
He got away from all at last, 
Sped like a —— and quite as fast. 
And none could out his place, 
Nor find of him a single trace. 














8. PI. 
I. 
“Wacorsd era eleru, tub eth evarb 
Ovel cymer dan ledihgt ot aves.” 
II. 
“Pierfnidhs si evol ouhhwitt hsi ginws.” 
9. DECAPITATIONS. 
I pace through many a phase 
$y dropping just a letter. 
raze, 
etter, 


First, I’m an intent 
Then nothing any 
For with a little less 

1 stand a worthless wee d. 
By magic—can you guess? 
‘You'll find a measure—heed 
The change that from it makes 
A syllable for singing. 
And now one more it takes, 
And leaves a vowel ling’ring. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. “Diligence is = mother of good fortune.” 
2. 1. Bore, boar. . Hair, hare. 


3. Promulgate, a rrogate , abrogate, 
arrogate, conjugate, litigate, mitigate, 


castigate, 
‘elongate, 


| navigate. 


Inn, or, 
—burden 


bank—mountebank. 11. 
11. Bur,den, some 


4. 1. Mount, e, 
some. 

5. Pound, rupee. centime, louis d’or, 
ler, penny, shilling- 


dime, tha- 
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Photographers 


ANNOUNCEMENT 








HE YOUTH’S COMPANION’S | first | 
Photographic Contest took place eleven 
years ago, and contests have followed each 
year since. A great many prominent amateur 
photographers have been contributors to these 
contests, and to all of these we issue a cordial 
invitation to enter the coming competition. 
Our invitation is ‘not less cordial to those | 
whose work up to the present time has not been 
seen on our exhibition walls. To make this 
invitation more interesting we offer two gener- 
ous awards exclusively to new contributors. 
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GRAND AWARD 
$100.00 IN GOLD 


will be paid for the best lot of not less than five 
pictures in which the human figure is the chief 
subject of interest (genre subjects). 


a 


FIVE REGULAR 
AWARDS 


FIRST - «+ + $50.00 
SECOND . . . $45.00 
THIRD - «+ + $40.00 
FOURTH . . . $35.00 
FIFTH - + + $30.00 


will be given for the five next best sets in order 
of merit. 


a 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











Te San Francisco Bribery Cases.—| 
The grand jury at San Francisco, which | 
has been investigating the municipal corruption 
to which reference was made in this column | 
last week, has returned indictments against 
officers of several telephone, street railway and 
other corporations on charges of bribery or 
attempted bribery. The accused persons have 
been held in heavy bail on each indictment. 
In the cases of the officers of the United Rail- 
ways Investment Company, the total bail re- 
quired was $560,000. Additional indictments 
were also found against Abraham Ruef and 
Mayor Schmitz. ® 


ustrian Politics.— The reballotings in 
Austria gave the Socialists 83 seats, and 
made them the strongest party in the new 
Reichsrath, in which 21 parties, large and 
small, are represented. The Anti-Semites, or 
Christian Socialists, will have 66 seats. These 
two parties, although their combined vote does 
not give them a majority of the house, will 
exert a strong influence for democratic legisla- 
tion. The German Clericals will have 41 
votes, the four non-German Clerical parties 
83, and the Czech parties 81. For practical 
purposes, with some shifting of the smaller 
groups, the various factions will make four 
political parties. ® 


, es, Disturbances have been renewed 
in Russia. They have been especially 
serious in the provinces of Kief, Voronezh, 
Saratoff and Tula, and in some instances peasant 
mobs, armed with scythes, axes and shotguns, 
have fought desperately with the Cossacks. 
Agrarian questions have come to the front in 
the Duma, where the report of the agrarian 
committee in favor of the forcible expropriation 
of land was made without consultation with 
the government. This action elicited from 
Premier Stolypin an emphatic declaration that 
the government could not sanction such a project, 
and a warning that the speeches made in the 
Duma upon the question were stimulating the 
peasant risings in the provinces. 
& 

Suit between States.— The United 

States Supreme Court has decided the 
long-pending suit of the State of Kansas against 





TWO AWARDS 


For New Contestants 


$40.00 
$30.00 


FIRST +. (ae ae 
Seeenmew .« s -« 


a 


TWO AWARDS 


For Boys and Girls not over 
Eighteen Years Old 


FIRST - + + $30.00 
SECOND - + $20.00 


a 


PICTURES, WHETHER BY) 
NEW OR OLD CONTRIBUTORS 
OR BY YOUNG PEOPLE, ARE| 
ELIGIBLE FOR THE GRAND AND | 
REGULAR AWARDS. 


The Contest Closes 
AT NOON, 


November 2, 1907 
a 


A SOUVENIR will be issued when the 
competition is well. under way containing ex- 
amples from the prize sets and the list of those 
receiving awards. The pictures selected will be 
printed in two printings on extra fine calendered 
stock and will be suitable for framing. A port- 
folio containing the ten prints, each 74% x10 
inches, will be sent to all contributors. 
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To receive the Announcement containing 
detailed Information, 





ALL 





The Photographic Department 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





Conditions, etc., || 
send name and address to || 


the State of Colorado, in which an injunction 
| was asked against the State of Colorado from 
| diverting the waters of the Arkansas River for 
irrigation purposes, or permitting its citizens to 
do so. The claim of Kansas was that the irri- 
gation ditches in Colorado had caused such a 
diminution in the water of the river as to make 
the once navigable river practically dry, to 
diminish the power for manufacturing purposes, 
and to cut off the supply for irrigation in west- 
ern Kansas. The claim of Colorado was that 
it had full power over the river in that state. 
The court dismissed the case on the ground that 
no substantial injury had been shown; at the 
same time, the court held that. it had jurisdiction 
to compel a division of the waters in case of 
further dispute. e 


ete and Japan.—It is announced on 
official authority that negotiations have been 
completed at Tokyo, looking to an understanding 
mutually guaranteeing the political and com- 
mercial interests of France and Japan in the 
far East. It is explained that the agreement 
will be limited to the maintenance of the status 
quo. ‘Taken in connection with the Russo- 
Japanese and Anglo-Russian agreements, it will 
promote the stability of international relations 
in Asia. ® 


tandard Oil Evasions.— The United 
States commissioner of corporations has 
submitted to the President a report concerning 
the practices by which the Standard Oil Com- 
pany has built up its monopoly. The report 
shows that the company is practically nullify- 
ing the common-carrier provisions of the rate act 
of June, 1906. Four of the company’s interstate 
lines refuse to accept or deliver oil owned by 
others. Other lines which have filed rates have 
reduced them to an absurdity by making them 
preposterously high, by issuing them only to 
insignificant points, or by requiring single ship- 
ments of enormous amount. 
& 
M*™ Ida McKinley, widow of President 
William McKinley, died at her home in 
Canton, Ohio, May 26th, in her 60th year. 
——— 7 was the daughter of James 


She 
A. Saxton of Canton, and 
|| was married to Mr. Mc- 





|| Kinley in 1871. Early in 
|| her married life she lost 
two little children, and 
never recovered from the 
effects of the double grief. | 
Yet, in spite of physical | 

| 





feebleness, she shared her 
husband’s political ambi- 
I | tions and interests, and 
U ===! was of help to him in his 
public life. She lived in retirement after her | 
husband’s assassination, and had been in failing | 
health for some time before her death. 








Mrs. MCKINLEY | 
| 





























A VISIT TO THE 


Lake Colonial Hotel 


Is one of the many delightful experiences of the YELLOWSTONE 
PARK TOUR. Quiet; restful; overlooking 20 miles of mountain 
dirt sea; altitude 7,741 feet. 


Make the trip this Summer, en route to 
Puget Sound or Columbia River Region 


“WONDERLAND 1906” Six Cents 


Northern Pacific Railway 


For rates aod full isformation, write 


. CLELAND 
Passenger Agent 

St. Paul, Mian. 
ALASEA — YUKON —PACITIC EXPOSITION, 1909) 
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The “Expert” Fishing Tackle Outfit 


Given only to Companion subscribers for two new subscriptions 
. and 15 cents extra, postage included; or for one new subscription 
and 65 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


Te equipment of the “Expert” Fishing Tackle Outfit is very complete. 
If each article were purchased separately the Outfit would cost nearly 
$3.00. Thousands of our subscribers should take advantage of this opportu- 
nity to secure a good fishing outfit upon especially favorable terms. 

This Outfit consists of the following pieces: 1 3-piece Split Bamboo Rod, made of 
Calcutta Bamboo, silk wound, nicely varnished, with full nickel mountings, rings and keepers, 


cork grip, in cloth partitioned bag; | Brass Click Reel, 40 s; | Oil Silk Trout Line, 25 
feet; 3 Drab Cotton Lines, assorted sizes, 30 feet each; 1 Braided Cotton Pickerel Line, 25 














@ 
Pos 42 2%n an” 


feet; 1 Linen Trout Line, 30 feet ; 6 Adjustable Sinkers, assorted ; 2 Bass Flies, “‘ Montreal,” 
“Coachman”; 2 Trout Flies; 1 nickel-plated Fluted Spoon Hook; | 3-foot Trout Leader; 
| 3-foot Bass Leader; 2 dozen Kirby Hooks, assorted; | box Split Shot; 1 Wood Float, 134 
inches; 6 Snelled Hooks; 3 Brass Box Swivels, assorted. 


6é 99 . 
The “Norma” Adjustable Bracelet. 
These Bracelets will be 36 ar 
appreciated not only for their ad- bined 
justable feature but also for their 
quality and exquisite patterns. 
We offer the following styles: 
No. 36. Roman Chased Link, 
with polished oval center. 
No. 35. Plain Polished Link. 
No. 31. Plain and Chased 
Link, alternate bright and Roman finish, with round signet center, polished for monogram. 


No. 26. Plain and Chased Link, alternate bright and Roman finish, with oval signet . 
center, polished for monogram and set with two amethyst-colored stones. 





Either No. 36 or 35 given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 60 cents extra, postage included. Price 
$2.00 each, post-paid. 


Either No. 31 or 26 given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and $1.00 extra, postage included. Price $2.75, 
post-paid. A handsome script monogram will be engraved on 
No. 31 and No. 26 for 15 cents extra. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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S AMP 
eru. ‘yassa, Malay, and al 
} pad diff. Borneo, Labuan, C omere, only 
W’'t'd, 50%. 80pp. List, 1200 

and Sets and “pe worth of Coupons Free. We 
buy stamps. E.J .Schuster Co., Dept.8, St.Louis, ‘Mo. 


BIG MONEY TO LADIES 


and youn fgiks in getting up club orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powders, 
Extracts and Splees s. Handsome premiums if you 
prefer. For full particulars and price-lists, address, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Y-31 Vesey Street, New York, N.Y. 


100 all different, ponegede, Uru- 

‘araguay, Peru,Japan, 
Mexico. CubaPhi ippines, ete.,& Pt | Oc 
1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 5c. 
Agents Wanted, per cent. New List Free. 
C.A.Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave.,St. Louis, Mo. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


Learner’s instrument 
with complete alpha- 
et and instruction 

“The Philosophy an 
Practice of Morse Te- 
egraphy,” only $1.15. 
CATALOGUE R-22 —Something Electrical 
Sor Everybody —Free. Send for it. 
eg ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
jew York, 17 Park Place. Chicago, 188 Fifth Ave. 


WIZARD 
REPEATING 








































Niekel-pitd 
5 in. lo 
Pat’d 






man) without : 
jury. Perfectly safe to carry — 
without danger of leakay e. Fires and >. 
e nargse td, by pulling thetrigger. Loads fre 
any uid. No eartridges required. ‘Over six shots | 
in one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50 cents. 

ubber-covered Holsters 5 cents extra. 
fener Sewn SO 228 South Street, New York, U. 8. A. 
Instantly relieved and | 


wane comfort guaran- | 

ni n without the use of | 

drags, "i mows ines, or the 

ling removed, 

all irritation and friction stopped oo the foot given 
its natural shape. Maintains the original lines of the 
shoe and prevents a deformed —— More than 


100,000 sufferers have been bene 





Ww 1 
Trial Offer 132 Wage! ase asa | 


Send size of shoe and whether right or Address, 
FISCHER MFG. CO., 635 Scott St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
















. HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 





Get ‘‘ Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 








YELLOWSTONE PARK 


AND THE BIC CAME COUNTRY 


A new route has been opened to the Yellowstone 
via The North-Western Line to Lander, Wyoming, 
thence across the Wind River Reservation to the 
Jackson Hole Country, and through the Yellowstone 
National Park, on one of the finest camping and 
hunting trips ever known. 

Personally conducted parties from Lander to the 
Park, outfitted and accompanied by the best guides 
in W yoming; are being formed to make this trip 
through the Shia game country, where thousands of 
elk and antelope, and abundance of_bear, mountain 
sheep and other game are to be found. The best fish- 
ing in the world. Send at once for itineraries and full 
particulars. W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M., Chicago, Ml. 


CENT ee Se cata- 

DO showing all models at lowest prices. 

NOT BUY. a bicycle ora pair of 

tires until you learn 

our eee aa offers. We ship on ap- 

val a cent deposit, pre ay 
Proighnt, al. ew: 10 Days Free 

new and wonderful propositions with 

logues = on much bgp * -esleaaaen 














it to ML 
cle write write for our Spec 
aster-Brakes, built-u;  vhesis and 
ail sundries at half ‘usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write 
us a postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-51, Chicago, Tl. 


AN OLD EDITOR 
FOUND $2000 WORTH OF FOOD. 


The editor of a paper out in Oklahoma, said: 
“Yes, it is true when I got hold of Grape-Nuts 
food, it was worth more than a $2000 doctor bill to 
me, for it made me a well man. I have gained 25 
pounds in weight, my strength has returned ten- 
fold, my brain power has been given back to me, 
and that is an absolute essential, for I am an 
editor and have been for 35 years. 

“My pen shall always be ready to speak a good 
word for this powerful nutritive food. I had of 
eourse often read the advertisements regarding 
Grape-Nuts, but never thought to apply the food 
to my own use, until, in my extremity and sickness 
the thought came to me that it might fit my case. 
The statements in regard to the food are absolutely 
correct, as I have proven in my own case. One 
very fortunate thing about the food is that while 
it is the most scientifically made and highly nour- 
ishing, concentrated food I have ever known, it 
has so delicious a taste that it wins and holds 
friends.” “There’s a Reason.” Read “The Road 
to Wellville,” in packages. 
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Is. Your Glove Sit 


Put a little “3 in One” oil on 
fingers and palm and the leather 
becomes soft and pliable at once. 
The ball will stick better and 
glove will last twice as long. 

in One’’ makes base ball 
cover and stitches stronger and 
hold longer. It also prevents 
rust on mask, fasteners, etc. 
lot ‘oticky or greasy. 


Write today for 


in 
One”’ dicti . GW. COLE 
CO.,43 Broadway, New York. 4 











. 55 aiff. rare Hayti, Corea, China, | 
bum, only 5e. | 
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he “Strength” of Flour.—Millers and 
bakers know that large differences exist 
| among various sorts of wheat flour with regard 
to baking value, or strength, but it appears that | 
only recently have complete chemical tests been 
made to determine why a given quantity of flour 
of one brand will produce a loaf nearly one-third 
larger than the same quantity of another brand. 
According to experiments by the department 
of agriculture at Cambridge, England, the vol- 
ume of a loaf of bread depends in the first 
instance upon the relative amount of sugar in 
the dough. The addition of sugar always in- 
creases the size of the loaf, or, as the baker 
says, makes the flour stronger. There are other 
differences affecting such things as texture and 
color of bread, the chemical bases of which 
are yet under examination. 

cience and Child Life.—During the last 

quarter of a century statistics have shown 
a notable increase of the average expectation of | 
the length of human life from birth. It appears | 
that within 100 years this average for most civi- 
| lized countries has grown from 28 to 53 years. 
| The statistics vary for different countries, but 
| all show an advance. However, as the French 
| scientific journal, La Nature, points out, this 
| does not’mean that the chances have been evenly 
| increased throughout the duration of life, but 
| rather that they have been enormously increased 
| during one period of life, namely, that of in- 
| fancy, and to a smaller degree in after years. 
Owing to the progress of hygiene and medical 
science, the causes of infant mortality have been 
largely eliminated, the reefs at the commence- 
ment of the voyage of life are in the main 
avoided, and the average length of life, counting 
from the start, appears increased for all. 
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AS Slope Indicator.—A knowl- 
edge of the actual slope of a road is often 
of considerable importance to automobilists, 
because it affords an explanation of the varying 
action of the motor, and 
a means of quickly ad- 
justing the mechanism. 
One of the simplest 
slope indicators recently 
invented in France has 
a vertical tube fixed on 
the front of a graduated 
scale like a thermom- 
eter, and containing a 
column of liquid, which is so adjusted as to 
stand at zero, in the middle of the tube, when 
the road is level, and to indicate either an 
upward or downward slope by its rise or fall 
along the scale. The liquid in the tube is con- 
nected with a reservoir placed behind the scale, 
and rises or falls as the automobile ascends 
or descends a slope, showing both the fact and 
the degree of inclination. 
& 


pregnet Crater on the Earth.—The vol- 
cano Aso-san, in southern Japan, on the 
Island of Kiushu, possesses the largest crater 
known on the earth. It is about 14 miles across 
in one direction, by 10 or 11 in the other, and 
is surrounded by walls of an average height of 
200 feet. Although the volcano is still active, 
its eruptions consist only of ashes and dust. 
Indeed,- a range of volcanic mountains, evi- 
dently of subsequent formation, extends directly 
across the old crater. In these particulars 
Aso-san resembles some of the craters of the 
moon, where a long history of successive and 
gradually enfeebled outbreaks of volcanic force 
is graphically represented. 
& 


rigin of Ozone.—Ozone, which is an 
allotropic form of oxygen, has long been 
recognized as an active purifying agent in the 
atmosphere, owing to its powerful oxidizing 
qualities, but the question of its origin has been 
much disputed. The investigations of Monsieur 














Henriet, in France, have recently led him to 
the conclusion that ozone forms in the upper 
regions of the air, probably under the influence 
of the ultraviolet radiations from the sun, and 
that it is brought down toward the surface of 
the earth both by descending air-currents and 
by drops of rain. After a shower of rain the 
quantity of ozone in the air is always found 
to have been increased. 
> 


toms of the Elements.—So important is 
an exact knowledge of the atomic weights 





of the various chemical elements that there is an | 
international commission which undertakes to | 
revise the list of such weights once each year, | 
in accordance with the latest researches. The 
list for 1907 contains 79 elements. Among these 
there are seven whose atoms are heavier than 
those of gold, namely, mercury, thallium, lead, | 
bismuth, radium, thorium, and uranium, which | 
has the greatest atomic weight known. The 
weight of an atom of hydrogen, still the lightest 
of all known substances, is fixed at 1.008; that 
of an atom of oxygen at 16; that of an atom of 
gold at 197.2; that of an atom of radium at 225; 
and that of an atom of uranium at 238.5. 








CUTICURA TREATMENT 
For Torturing, Disfiguring Humors 
of the Skin, Scalp, 
and Blood 
Consists of warm baths with Cuticura Soap to cleanse 
the skin, gentle applications of Cuticura Ointment to 
heal the skin, and mild doses of Cuticura Resolvent 
Pills to cool and cleanse the blood, and put every func- 
tion in a state of healthy activity. A single treatment 
is often sufficient to afford instant relief, permit rest 
and sleep, and point to a speedy cure of eczemas, 
rashes, irritations, and inflammations of the skin and 
scalp, from infancy to age. (Adv. 








Glascock’s Racers are the fastest, 
the easiest running. 
The only hill-climbers Three Motions: Racing, Semi- 
made. Built for chil- Ge Rowing and Rowing. These 
dren from 2 to 15 years exercise motions develop all 
old. Having no dead coe muscles of the child's body. 
oe _ — a ay so — 
so that the littlest to eoek'’s— The Standar« 
can climb a grade on ~ on account of these and 













a Glascock’s * many other superior 
Racer. It's > features. Ask your 
geared and — dealer. Write for 


runs faster and catalogue now. 


different from 

all other BS Glascock Bros. 
hand- 

propelled “ = = Mfg. Co., 
cars. Gear wheels ie 


660 Factory St 
Muncie, Ind 


STAMP COLLECTORS 


Subscribe for Redfield’s Stamp Weekly oe 
voted wholly to stamps and stamp collecting—eight 
Bases each week—size of page nearly as large at he 

outh’s Companion. Nicely printed—profusely illus- 
trated—abounds in helpful stamp hints and informa- 
tion, and in interesting items and articles about 
temps and Ce | men. 

Send us 50c. and we will not only send you Redfield’s 
Stamp Weekly for one year, but will also give you, as 
a premium, 100 varieties of interesting foreign stamps 
ang 1,000 stamp hinges. 

f the paper fails to please you, we will refund your 
omamn without question or delay. (Canadian and 
foreign subscribers must add 50c. extra for postage.) 


THE REDFIELD fe ny co., 
751 Main Street, Smethport, Pa 


FORD “SIX” 


Don’t Be 
A-Year-Behind-er. 


It’s bad enough to buy a second-hand car— 
for it lacks the keen satisfaction of being on a 
par with your fellow motorists. But you get 
it at a second-hand price—and lots of times 
that’s a necessary consideration. 


But to buy an obsolete model and pay the 
price of a new and up-to-date car for it is 
worse—looks as if you were behind the times 
as well as the maker of the car. 


are encased. 











Buying a high-powered four cylinder touring 
car in this six-cylinder era is buying a car 
already out of date — practically a second- 
hand car at the price of the newest and best. 





In six months you won’t be able to dispose of | 
it for 50% of its cost to you—watch the frantic 
efforts now being made to get rid of fours 
before the real break comes. 


Nor should you pay 2 fancy price for a ‘‘six’’ 
just because it zs a ‘‘six’’ and because there’s 
a shortage. Ford prices are fixed on a basis 
of real value. And Ford prices are fixed— 
we permit no agent to exact a premium on 
Fords—never would countenance it a minute, | 
either on runabouts or ‘* Sixes.’’ 


price and at first hand. 


Our superior facilities—the magnitude of our | 
output and greater experience added to the 
original **know how’’—enable us to incor- 
porate in the Ford ‘‘six’’? more value than is 
obtainable in any other high powered, high 
class car made. 


A Demonstration is a Revelation. 


$2800 


F. O. B. Detroit. 





So long as | | 
there are any to be had you get them at /7s¢ | | 





Model K. 6 cyl., 40 h. p. 





Write for Catalogue and address of 


your nearest Ford agent or branch. 


FORD MOTOR CO., | 


261 Piquette Ave., Detroit, Mich, | 























YOUNG MAN-The Great 
RAILROADS WANT YOU. 










Learn telegraphy here. Situations fur- 
nished that lead to highest positions 
Good wages. Many of our graduatesare 
now a. R. Supts. Expenses very low. Can 
umm your board if desired 


: QW 40-page book about it Free. 
Railroad Wire in School 

“a Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 

(Estab. 35 years.) Janesville, Wis. 


Table Refinement. 


To 
insure 
a quiet 
table 
service 
use 


Knitted 
Table 
Padding. 


Saves table linen and 





Send 
For: 
Free 
Booklet. 


china, Easy to wash 
Inquire | of First-¢ ass Dry 
ods Hou 


The Knitted Padding Co., 1 Ghapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 


Strong Arms! F810 certs 


in stamps or coin 
I will send as long as they last one 
of my charts showing exercises that 
will quickly build up shoulders, 
arms, forearms and hands with- 
out any apparatus. They are beau- 
tifully illustrated with twenty half- 
tone cuts. Regular price 25 cents. 


IN ADDITION TO THIS, 


If you send for one at once, will 
make you a present of another chart 
which alone is worth more than you 
pay for the first-mentioned one. The latter shows 
my new method for building up a great chest, 
shoulders and arms. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER, 
Select School of Physical Culture, 


110 Y West 42d Street, __ _New York City. 











“I’m proud of the Chemists’ 
Certificate of Absolute Purity on 
every package of Ralston Health 
Food. 

“I’m proud of the Healthy, 
happy people that eat Ralston. 

“I’m proud of the golden- 
yellow hearts of selected wheat, 
with all their natural nutriment 
and rich, nut-like deliciousness, 
that go into the Ralston 
Packages. 

“Ralston isn’t mere fluff—it’s 
real food. Always keeps good 
because I sterilize it. 

“A package makes 50 plates 
of food.’’ 

THE RALSTON MILLER. 


RALSTON PURINA MILLS 


“Where Purity is Paramount" 


St. Louis, Mo. Portiand, Ore. 
Tilsonburg, Ont. 
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Seventeen Days More. 


| he are still seventeen days in which to work for a share in an EQUAL 


DIVISION of $10,000.00. 


If your list of five new subscriptions has 


not been completed, you should send us the necessary number before the ter- 


mination of the Offer on July Ist. Please remember! 


new subscriptions for The Companion, 


For each list of five 
sent us between November 1, 1906, 


and July I, 1907, we will give the sender 


5 Merchandise Payments, 


1 Reward for Perseverance, 


1 Share in the Division of $10,000.00. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
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THE YVOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered | 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen_ pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all adetonss pages each week are a gift to 
the subscriber 








“*You know how to calculate by lunar dis- 
tances?’ I exclaimed. 

“The young man seemed a little offended by my 
question, and replied with some warmth: 


“How to calculate by lunar distances! Why, 


| our cook can do that!’ 


New Runee sn may begin at any time during | 


the 

Pei ‘ain Renewals should be sent by subscribers | 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to | 
e ollec t money for renewals. Payment to strangers | 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The C om sanion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. W — neither of these can be 
procured, send the money ina Registered Letter 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s ste. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renew als. Three weeks after the receipt of money 


by us, the date after the- address on your paper, | 


which shows when the subscription expires, wil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The ¥ ou s Companion, 


21 Columbus Avenue Boston, Mass. 








LUMBAGO. 


HIS distressingly painful affection 
is muscular rheumatism located 
in the large muscles of the loin. 

The attack usually comes on 
quite suddenly, sometimes seizing 
the sufferer in the middle of a 
walk without the slightest pre- 
monition. The painis intense, and 

is increased by the slightest motion of the body. 
The victim of lumbago or any other form of 
muscular rheumatism becomes painfully aware of 
the fact, which perhaps he had not before realized, 
of the great flexibility of the body, and of the inti- 
mate relation between the different parts of the 
body; for it seems impossible for him to make 
any motion whatever, of the head or of the arms, 
without feeling a sharp twinge in the back. He 
dare not turn in bed, lift his head, 








or even raise | 


his arms, for every movement seems to be origi- | 


nated and performed by the sore back muscles, 

There may be a little swelling of the affected 
region, but usually there is no external sign of the 
great well of misery lying just Deneath the skin. 
The pain lasts a few days or a week, and may 
then disappear as rapidly as it came, although 
there is often considerable soreness or an occa- 
sional twinge for a day or two. 

Lumbago may be distinguished from pain in the 
back due to other causes by the fact that the 
agony is extreme whenever the slightest move- 


ment Is made, and is absent or at least bearable | 


when the patient lies perfectly quiet in bed, and 
also that 
squeezed. The affection is more common in men 
than in women, and attacks adults chiefly, the 
muscular rheumatism of children taking the form 
usually of wryneck. Why this should be so it is 
difficult to say. 


the muscles are tender when gently | 


| has departed for good and all.” 


Lumbago occurs more frequently in gouty per- | 


sons, although that is no explanation, since we do 
not know why the loins should suffer in gouty 
individuals more than the muscles of the neck. 


«*Your cook!’ I cried. 

“Here I was informed that the vessel’s cook had 

a ‘taste’ for navigation. : 

“ *That is he,’ said the young captain, pointing 
to a negro in the after part of the vessel, wearing 
a white apron, with a fowl in one hand and a 
earving-knife in the other. 

“Come here, John!’ called the old captain. 
‘Answer this gentleman’s questions.’ | 
“*By what method do you calculate lunar dis- 
tances?’ I inquired. To my amazement he re- 

plied: 

* ‘Tt makes no difference. I use the methods of 
Maskelyne, Lyons or Bowditch; but I prefer that 
of Dunthorne.’ 

“TI could hardly express my surprise. 

“Go, said the captain, ‘lay aside your fowl, 
and bring your books and journal, and show your 
calculations.’ 

“He returned with an armful of books, showed 
his calculations, made with admirable precision, 
and answered my questions in correct nautical 
terms.” 
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A VANISHED TYPE. 


n Mr. Hazelton’s return from a week’s visit 

in his native village he told his wife that 
everything there was changed, and not for the 
better. “They have dinner at night now,” he 
said, sadly, “luncheon at one, and the Continental 
breakfast of rolls and coffee—or no breakfast at 
all—is the rule in every house. 

“TI told Louisa that I’d like to see some of the 
fried pies that mother and Aunt Anne used to | 
make for breakfast, but my hint fell on stony | 
ground. Louisa said fried’ pies were horribly | 
indigestible; besides, nobody knew how to make | 
them. | 

“ook would leave if I asked her to try, mY 


Louisa said, so fearsomely that I said no more.’ 

“TI don’t see why you cried for fried pies in Elm- 
dale ; you don’t have them for breakfast at home,” | 
said Mrs. Hazelton, poamtesly. | 

“It was absurd,” Mr. Hazelton admitted, “but | 
my mouth watered for them, all the same.’ And | 
for sausage cakes, and a salt-fish dinner, and | 
apple turnovers, and sugar gingerbread, to men- | 
tion a few of the dainties of my boyhood. But it 
was clear soup and sweetbreads and salads every- 
where, just as it is here. 

“And the worst is not yet,” said Mr. Hazelton, 
tragically. “The manner of living was just as | 
elegant as it is here. More simple, of course, 
two servants instead of six, and so on; china 
instead of gold plate, and only one enga zement for 
the evening instead of three, but merely a differ- 
ence in degree, not in kind.” 

“Whatdid Ll you expect?” inquired Mrs. Hazelton, 
mts omy “The customs of your boyhood ?” 

“Just that,” said Mr. Hazelton, stoutly. “I told 
Louisa I didn’t wish to be unappreciative, of 
course, but I’d willingly swap all the dinners I’d 
had for one of Aunt Anne’s suppers of fried ham 
and eggs, hot soda-biscuits, quince preserve, cup- 
cake and custard pie; and to see her take the 
table-cloth to the door afterward and shake it! 

“But there are no such suppers in Elmdale 
oe Oe concluded Mr. Hazelton, feelingly. 
“And the old-fashioned woman who took the 
table-cloth to the door after a meal and shook it 
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For the teeth use “ 
ceous Dentifrice.” 


Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
The only sure preventive of deposits 


of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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Prices Reduced 20%. 
Great Summer Sale 


To close out our 
stock of Sum- 
mer fabrics we 
will make to or- 
der any of our 
Suits, Skirts, 
Jackets or Rain 
Coats from any 
of our materials 


from our reg- 
ular prices. 
This is an un- 
equaled oppor- 
tunity for you to 
obtain the latest 


New 
York 


Styles 


atmoney-saving 
ces. 

We guarantee 
to fit you perfect- 
lyor refund your 
money. 

We_ have re- 
duced the price 
of every made- 
to-order Suit, 
Skirt, Jacket 
and » vain Coat 
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.00 Skirts * 
Bane Skirts ee ° 
rite to-day for our Catalogue of 
oun Styles and Samples of materials, sent 
Free by return mail. 


National Cloak and Suit Co., 


219 West 24th St, New York. 
Largest Ladies’ OutfittingE inthe World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or nae. 






































A Fisherman’s 
Rod 


reveals the man 
—determines the 
kind of fish he is 
likely totake. To 
capture fish that fight—the other 
sort doesn’t count—you need a good 
rod, strong yet willowy; light and 
responsive. It ought to be neat, com- 
pactly built, long-lived. But all this is a 
roundabout way of saying ‘‘ BRISTOL.” 
Guaranteed for three years —look 
Sor our trade-mark on the reel-seat. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
THE HORTON MFG. COMPANY, 
35 Horton St., Bristol, Conn., U.S. A. 
















fter reading the weather report and consulting 
the barometer, Mrs. Hackett breathed a long 


| sigh of relief, and took her best hat out of its 


In mild cases the drinking of an abundance of | 


water, to which some baking-soda is added, may 
give a measure of relief. Gentle rubbing of the 
parts with a cloth dipped in ammonia and hot 
water will often mitigate the suffering, and after 
the rubbing a cloth wet with this solution may be 
laid on the parts and covered with a hot-water 
bottle. 

The diet should be light, without meat or highly 
seasoned food, and especially without beef tea or 
meat broths of any kind. The bowels should be 
Kept open. 

One who is subject to lumbago should be careful 
to avoid a chill, and should live frugally, avoiding 
the use of much meat or highly seasoned food in 
his diet, and drinking only plain water or milk. 

Sometimes the attacks are prevented or made 
less frequent by the wearing of a broad flannel 
belt over the underclothing. 


A COOK WHO COULD NAVIGATE. 


a ow does it happen that the commanders of 

French vessels, with thirty-four schools of 
hydrography in the kingdom, do not know how to 
calculate longitude by lunar distances, while even 
the cooks and negroes of American vessels under- 
stand it?” So in 1817 asked Baron von Zach, one 
of the first astronomers in Germany. No wonder 
he was astonished and puzzled; 
come from a remarkable interview on board the 
first large American yacht, Cleopatra’s Barge. 


The baron tells his own story, to be found in the | 
| if you’ve anny fears — 


Historical Collections of the Essex Institute, 
Salem: 

“IT ventured on board of the American vessel, the 
Cleopatra’s Barge, at Genoa, All the city crowded 
to see the magnificent palace of Neptune. I went 
among others. The owner was on board; he was 
a gentleman of fortune. 

“The captain was a lively old gentleman, a 
cousin to the owner, and his son was on board, 
In making some inquiries respecting my 
friends and correspondents, I mentioned Doctor 
Bowditch. The captain answered: 

“ *He is a friend of our family and our neighbor 
in Salem. My son was his pupil. It is properly 
my son and not I who navigates this vessel.’ 

“T observed to the young man: 


also. 


bandbox. 

“Going to wear that down to breakfast?” in- 
bg Mr. Hackett 

“No, dear,” said his wife, as she tilted the hat 


| back and pa th on her head before the mirror. “I 





for he had just | 





‘You have had so excellent a teacher you can- | 


not fail to be acquainted with the science. In 
making Gibraltar what was your error in longi- 
tude?’ 

* Six miles.’ 

“Your calculations were very correct. 
you kee ‘p them?’ 


How did 


} 


only want to be sure I get my hair done up so the | 
hat will go on right. It’s the morning for our 
psychical research class, you know.’ | 
“T don’t quite get the connection, 
Mr. Hackett. 
“There, that’s just right,” and Mrs. 
laid the hat carefully back in its box after a final | 
zlance in the mirror. ‘What did you say, dear? | 
fhe connection? Why, don’t you remember I | 
told you I was going to read that letter from Aunt | 
Louise telling about her wonderful dream—the 
one where she thought she had wings and flew 
and the very next day she heard of Cousin Grace’ $ 
automobile accident? Well, of course when you | 
have to stand and read before a whole company, 
you want your best hat on, even if they are 
psychical!” 


” 


remarked 
Hackett 


® © 


CHANGE IN THE WIND. 


here had been a number of occasions on which 


Mr. Halloran had regretted his too prompt | 
offers of neighborly service, and had grown wary. | 


He hesitated now and looked thoughtful. 


“Was it to-morrow noon you were axin’ me 
about?” he inquired of Mrs. Leahy, with one at 
ona Aa of rubbish in his neighbor’ s yard. “Well 
~ m not sure if I’ll be coming home or where 

be. ’Tis a Friday, you mind, an’ that’s called 
hog unlooky day by most, an’ I niver like to lay 
me lans too firrm, an’ so — 

ou can take ‘te Y eyes off that hape o’ roobish,” 
interrupted Mrs. Leahy, tartly. “Timmy’ll be 
home to-morrer an’ he can carrt it away. *Twas 
because he’d be home I was planning a grand 
turrkey dinner, an’ as you’ve been so handy—but 


“Don’t shpake of thim,” and Mr. Halloran swept 
off his hat in a gallant bow. “Pll cast thim from 
me—it’s a poor thing to be giving up to supersti- 
tions, Mrs. Leahy, annyway. At what time would 
you like me be here, rain or shine ?” 


® & 


WILLIE’S REASON. 


W's was a regular mother’s boy, a writer in 
the Chicago Tribune declares. He was so 
devoted to her that he could not bear to have any 
one else do things for him, not even his indulgent 
father. 


One night he called his father to his bedside. 

“Papa,” he said, “will you please to bring me a 
glass of water 

His father went for the water, glowing with 
ride at the unusual summons, and when Willie 
1ad taken his drink, the parent’s curiosity got the 
better of him. 

“Why,” he asked, “did you call me to-night, 

| instead of your mother?” 

“Oh, there’s been a dressmaker he re to-day, and 


I was afraid there might be some pins or needles } 


on the floor to get into mama’s feet,” replied 


By chronometer and by the lunar distances.’ | Willie, innogently. 
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“ THERE, 
YOU GET 
IN ON THAT 


} SECOND 
P| SEAT." 


DRAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 


f ‘O’ yes, I’ll take 
5 you down to 
wi Moraney! Get 





right in! Whoa, there, Prometheus! Where’re 
your manners? ‘There, you get in on that 
second seat. You won’t find it quite so easy as 
a cradle, but it will certainly give you room to 
bounce, and that seat is about all that will recon- 
cile you to gettin’ to Morancy. 

**Now get up there, Prometheus! Don’t stop 
to look me in the face. Did you ever see a 
horse’s curiosity get the best of him like that? 
Come, peg along! 

**Yes, it is a pleasant morning. Leastwise 
it was, but it’s nigh eleven now—almost night. 
Yes, I know that says half past ten on the 
meetin’-house clock, but that is painted on. 
That’s always called the ‘half-past-ten 
church.’ 

**That brown house? Oh, that’s where 
the great excitement was: last summer, 
when the big doctors were over here. Yes, 
that’s what the little sign says on the 
gate—‘Fresh Doughnuts. Call at side 
door.’ Goon, Prometheus ; you’ ve heard 
this story a hundred times! You see, the 
woman that lives there — 

‘Candy? Well, yes, I like some kinds 

ofcandy. No, I don’t care 
much for that city kind. _ 
I like a drop or a stick (°7 
pretty well, but I never “** fa 
could bother with them LA 
little squares wropped up 
in a rag. 

‘Yes, I’m going to tell 
you about the doughnut 
woman —that is, if old 
Prometheus will mind his 
business and keep in the 
road. Once in a while he 
gets it into his head he’s 
a blueberry-picker. 

“This woman, Mis’ 
Simpson, she was a hard- 
workin’ woman. She took 
four boarders, and had three sons, and she did 
washin’ for two women that come here sum- 
mers. She went along all right until one day 
she got to thinkin’ about her own lot, and 
forgettin’ to count up her blessings. It bore in 
on her so, to think of the steps she had taken, 
and all the rest she was plannin’ to take, that 
she just flopped like a pancake,—dropped right 
down,—and when they got her to bed, she just 
naturally locked in every muscle—hands, feet, 
back, spine and all. They tried every way to 


DR. STUBB. 


limber her up, but no stone woman could be 
unlimberer. 
**These summer women up the road felt pretty 
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BY EDNA A. FOSTER 


guess, for they came over a good many times, 
and it was-no use. They gave it up at last. 

*‘Well, after it was all over, the family stood | 
lookin’ at her, and they. thought they saw sort 
of a knowin’ look in her eye. One of the boys 
asked her, ‘Is it Doctor Stubb you want, 
mother ?” 

‘*She just winked one slow, pleadin’ wink. 

**Well, you know, this old Doctor Stubb,—he 

was all out of the party some years ago,—and 

he had never had a real doctorin’ suftificate, 
and as for practice—he had done nothing more 
| scientific for quite a spell than to help poor old 
cats out of the way, and visit babies with some 
little tetter from the heat. But that pleadin’ 
wink was too much for the family. They sent 
for Doctor Stubb. 

‘*Well, the next day he walked over—comin’ 
cross lots, as moderate as a unwillin’ bride. 
They saw him pick a bit of thoroughwort and 
a little yarrer and some pennyroyal, and ended 
up with some tansy from the back yard, and 
he come in with this bouquet danglin’ in his 
hand. He kind of mauddled round the room, 
hummed a little, looked at the fam’ly Bible, 
and then sat down and kind of nussed his foot 
| between his hands—lookin’ sly at Mis’ Simpson 
as though she was embarrassin’ him. 

‘* After a while he went 
out in the kitchen and took 
a little tin dish and put 
some of his yarbs on the 
stove to simmer. Some 
said he dropped in a little 
something white out of a 
bottle—but I never believed 
that. While it was sim- 
merin’ he went out to the 
barn and gopped round at 
the cattle. He looked off 
over the hills, and seemed 
sort of lost in the wonder 
of the landscape. 

‘*Bymbye he came in 
and drained off some of the 
tea and took it in to Mis’ 
Simpson, and just as easy 
as you would handle a 
baby, he raised her head 
and naturally opened her 
jaws and gave her a drink. 
He kept doing that about 
all day, off and on, and 
















along about sunset she 
gave a little sigh, and just 
5 like a rope that has been | 
4 held taut, she grew limp, 


| and turned over and looked at the fam’ ly settin’ 


round the bed. | 
‘* ‘Well,’ she said, ‘if some of you will quit | 
lookin’ so solemn and give Doctor Stubb a/| 
couple of dollars, I’ll turn over and take a nap. 
I’m going to sleep just three weeks,’ and you | 
can hear my word, she did! They woke her up | 
off and on, and gave her something to eat, and 
then she would sort of sigh and go to sleep again. 
‘‘At the end of the time she got up and 
dressed and went to work, singing as happy as 
a child. The next month she advertised for 
more boarders, and not content with that, she 
put up that sign you saw on the gate, ‘Fresh 





bad. They had all kinds of money, and they 








“SHE PUT UP THAT SIGN.” 


just went off over the bay and got some of their 
doctor friends to come over, which they did in | 
a yacht. 
‘*There were two nervous doctors, two sur- | 
geons and two book-writin’ men. They made 
it kind of a junket at first, but they got interested 
when they saw Mis’ Simpson. They were the 
biggest men in the country, for that kind, and 
they worked good and smart to fetch Mis’ Simp- 
son up, but she wasn’t ready to unlimber, I 





Doughnuts. Call at side door.’ Git ap, Pro- 
metheus, you old gossip! Ever since that | 
day she has always said, ‘Don’t try to | 
figure out too close why it is nor what it is | 
that keeps you goin’—just keep on goin’ !’ | 
Git ap, will you, Prometheus! J’m tellin’ 
this story !’’ 

@ & 


GAMES IN PALESTINE. 


ee children all the world over, those of 
Palestine, as soon as they can run about, 
imitate the doings of their elders—make mud 
houses, toy ovens, and copy their mothers at | 
work in the house. The boys have certain 
games which they play with zest, says the 
author of ‘‘ Peasant Life in the Holy Land.’’ 
One of these games somewhat resembles our 
hockey, being played with a ball made of 
rags, about the size of a tennis-ball, and 
curved sticks. It is called kur, and is played 
chiefly in winter. 


Another and milder amusement is played 
by three or four boys at a time. Each boy 
has several little darts or arrows, which are 
thick, heavy, sharp-pointed, and feathered 
with pieces of paper. 
A player throws a dart so as to make it 
stick upright in the ground; the next one 
tries to throw his arrow across the first in 
such a way as to knock it over, and yet 
take an upright ition. If successful, he 
takes the other player’s arrow. 
In addition to their games, the boys make 
slings, with which they hurl stones to a con- 
siderable distance. Some are very clever at 
this pastime, and a strong lad can send one | 
with tremendous force, and a whiz almost like | 
that of a rifle-bullet; so that, after seeing them | 
er in this amusement, one can well un- | 
derstand how formidable a weapon a sling) 
would be in the hands of a powerful man. | 

The boys also make little bird-traps of one or 
two twigs and a piece of ye 3 — are | 
baited with a berry, or some r food, and 
just laid on the ground in the haunts of the 
birds. With the same object they make limed 
twigs from mulberry and other trees by heating 
the young shoots over a fire, 
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JOUVENIR POST-CARDS, 8 colors, all different. 
w 
25c. per set. Send stamps. THE ELL 





“Penolia” Boiled Rice. 


Set of 16 Lighthouses, 15 Washington, 15 Historic, 
CO., Portland, Me. 








Made by us continuously for 57 years. Aids digestion. | 
Alleviates dyspepsia. Tastes good. Ask at dealers, res- | 
taurants and News Stands. Regular package (6 sticks) 
5c. post-paid. CURTIS & SON CO., Portland, Me. 


Peanuts are recommended by U. 8S. Dept. of 

BRAND Agriculture. PENOLIA isrefined peanut butter 
SPRUCE} Serve a common table spoon full of 

» Penolia with each dish of boiled rice. 
Chewin One of the most delicious and pleasing com- 


heel tao. | 
The Real Thing. binations you ever tried. 

Nold by leading grocers. AID, Jars, 25c. 
Booklet, ** Penolia Recipes,” sent free. 


Cc. H. BIRD COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 





























Large, moist, tender slices, cut thin, entirely free from fat 
and sinew, every particle edible and of uniform delicacy. 
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Pected and Pores 
Tess Suieka 30°" 06, 


Re-inspected after the Government gets through and prepared by 
our special process. Your grocer has "Acme" in hermetically 


sealed jars with the Red Band. 
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Try "ACME" Peanut Butter,— the Better kind,— made from selected Virginia nuts, carefully 
roasted and ground. Absolutely Pure. 








FROM FACTORY 
TO HOME. 


HE wide distribution of the New Companion Sewing 

Machine is a striking indorsement of the system we 
originated twenty-five years ago. Full particulars of this 
system mailed to any address upon application. 

We believe in our Sewing Machine. We have learned by experi- 
ence what it will do. We know it will maintain its reputation in any 
trial and under all circumstances. We want you to know it, too, and 
in order that you may know it, we have made arrangements by which 
you can test one of these Machines in your own home. It will be for 
your interest to write for particulars. 





We offer a number of New Companion Sewing Machines, same 
quality throughout, but differing in price. We call special attention to 
Style 2%, price $21.75. This is our popular 

with Automatic Drop 


Swell Front, Head and Lift. 


Seven Drawers and Complete Set of Attachments and Acces- 
sories. Warranted for ten years and delivered at any freight office in 
New England, freight paid, on receipt of price. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ALL GENUINE MINUTE GOODS 
BEAR THE PICTURE OF THE MINUTEMAN 
— ALWAYS READY. 
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long ago revolutionized the use of tapioca, and restored this valuable food article to the 
daily bill of fare, but users of Minute Tapioca generally do not half realize its possi- 
bilities, and will not till they put it to more general use. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA can be combined with practically all the fruits and berries, 
with chocolate and coffee, and with soups and vegetables, producing effects impossible 
without it. For puddings, jellies, sherbets and creams it is unequaled. Try it. 


THE MINUTE COOK BOOK gives twenty-one tested receipts for its use, and 
if followed will add greatly to the bill of fare. If your grocer hasn’t Minute Tapioca 
send his address and 4 cents for enough to make one pint, and Minute Cook Book free. 


Minute Gelatine (Phin) 


is without question the leading gelatine.on the market. It comes all measured, each 
package containing four envelopes. Each envelope makes one pint, the whole package 
making one-half gallon of beautiful jelly. Dissolves instantly in boiling water or milk. 
The Minute Cook Book gives 35 tested receipts for its use. 


SEND YOUR GROCER’S ADDRESS AND 12 CENTS FOR FULL PACKAGE 
BY MAIL, AND MINUTE COOK BOOK FREE. 


Minute Gelatine (favored) 


same as Minute Gelatine plain with flavorings added —7 different flavors. To prepare, 
dissolve contents of package in pint of boiling water and set to cool. A dessert that 
any housewife may be proud to set before any guest at any time. 


GROCER’S ADDRESS AND 10 CENTS FOR FULL 
_ PACKAGE BY MAIL, AND MINUTE COOK BOOK FREE. 





WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, 


Dept. F. Orange, Mass. 
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